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FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Theatre Membership 5 - per year 


Announcement of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 
appear eometenty in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Evening News, Star, 

Sunday Times and Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2. (TEM. 3334) 








HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 G 8.45 
JACK WARNER in 
** THE BLUE LAMP” 
BONAR COLLEANO SUSAN SHAW 
GORDON HARKER 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evenings 6.15 & 8.45 Mats. Weds. 2.40 
*6 WONDERFUL TIME” 
with BILLY COTTON and his BAND OY 
NICHOLS MAX BYGRAVES BERNARD BROS 
3rd December DICK WHITTINGTON 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi.8681) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.50. 
NORMAN WISDOM 
IN A NEW FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 


PARIS TO PICCADILLY 














17 Irving Street 


Irving Theatre Leicester Sq. WC2 


WHlitehal!l 8657 
Evenings (excluding Mondays) 7.30. Sundays 6 
‘sONE TO DIE” 
A NEW THRILLER 


Licensed ‘till midnight 
Food Counter. 
Annual membership 5 


Leicester Square 








IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF _ SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE CHAMBERS. 
PARADISE SI BIRMINGHAM. 1 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M 

Full-Time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers of Speech and Drama 
Full Particulars from the SECRETARY 








THE BRANDON THOMAS CO 


“CHARLEY'S AUNT” 


BRANDON THOMAS 


Professionals: Apply J. Brandon-Thomas 
2 Lansdowne House, Lansdowne Rd., W.11. 


Amateurs Apply Samuel French Ltd. 
26 Southampton St., Strand, W.C.2. 











H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


For times of performances see Announcements in the Press 


APOLLO 


George & Alfred Black G H. M. Tennent Ltd 
present 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 
DUCHESS 


THE DEEP BLUE SEA 


by Terence Rattigan 
LYRIC 
ROBERT MORLEY DAVID TOMLINSON 


n 


THE LITTLE HUT 


PHOENIX 


ALFRED LUNT LYNN FONTANNE 


in 


QUADRILLE 


A Comedy by Noél Coward 


PICCADILLY 


GLADYS COOPER JUDY CAMPBELL 
ANGELA BADDELEY 


in 


RELATIVE VALUES 


by Noé! Coward 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


GLOBE 


THE GLOBE REVUE 


HAY MARKET 


EDITH SYBIL KATHLEEN , WENDY 
EVANS THORNDIKE HARRISON HILLER 


WATERS OF THE MOON 


A Comedy by N. C. Hunter 


STRAND 


PAMELA BROWN PHIL BROWN 


in 


THE RIVER LINE 


By Charies Morgan 


LYRIC, Hammersmith 
Tuesday 2nd December for Two Weeks 


BALLET RAMBERT 


24th December 
JOHN GIELCUD’S SEASON 


PAUL SCOFiELD 


as 


RICHARD II 


by 
William Shakespeare 


Directed by John Gielgud 
Décor by Loudon Sainthill 





Wherever smoking is permitted 
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“ Well done Mr. Parker!” 


Theatre World 


Compiled and cdited by John Parker. This famous 
work has been brought up-to-date and contains over 
3,000 biographies, as well as countless other features 
of outstanding usefulness to everyone concerned with 
the theatre. The book is universally held to be the 
most comprehensive repository of theatrical information 
in existence, Over 2,000 pages, £4 net. 


Some typical opinions 


\ feast of facts - . @ guide to the 
becomes more monu- living theatre without 
mental with each issue.” equal.”’ 

The Stage ig the most exciting 
. _ this stupendous reference book I know.” 
compilation of useful John o' London's Weekly 


theatrical information.”’ “An invaluable guide.”’ 
Theatre Industry The Times 


Pitman 


PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY. LONDON. W.C.2 











W. Macqueen-Pope 


LADIES FIRST 


The story of woman's conquest of 
the English stage. from the adventur- 
ous pioneers of the Restorations stage 
to such ‘** moderns”’ as Ellen Terry. 
A colourful pageant told in the author’s 
fascinating manner, and undoubtedly 
his best book to date. 


384 pages 16 plates 20/- net 


Dickens the 
Dramatist 
F. DUBREZ FAWCETT 


This valuable book surveys the whole 
realm of Dickensian plays and players, 
and discusses Dickens’ relationship with 
the theatre of his day and the perform- 
ance of his works on radio, television 
and the screen to-day. 


282 pages 24 plates 21/- net 


W. H. ALLEN 


Publishers for over a century 











RAPID QUALITY CLEANING 


CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY 
& SOFT FURNISHINGS 


BY 


THE ‘GREAT MET’ LTD 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 


Telephone - SLOane 2101-2-3 

















= Make YOGHOURT 
at HOME! 


a\ 
1 PINT of Milk makes 
5 JARS of YOGHOURT 
This delicious and health 
giving food, used _ for 
centuries by long-living 
Balkan Peasants, can be 
made cheaply at home from Miuik, using 
YALACTA ferment and apparatus, AS USED 
BY LEADING STARS OF STAGE AND SCREEN 


YALACTA 


Write Dept. T.W. Yalacta Products Ltd 
Popular Road, SHIPLEY, Yorkshire 











WAGNER 
FESTIVAL 
BAYREUTH 1953 


AND ALL OTHER IMPORTANT 
EUROPEAN MUSICAL FESTIVALS 


We are appointed 
GENERAL AGENTS 
for the 
EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION 
OF MUSIC FESTIVALS 


Tickets - Accommodation - Travel 
Arrangements - Special Tours 


Full information from the 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL SPECIALISTS 
GARDINER TRAVEL SERVICE 
Dept. TW 
kr? 189 Regent St., Loncon, W 1 
, : Phone: REGent 1416 & 1540 
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THEATRE BOOK CLUB 


The best books on the 
Theatre at a half to 
a third of normal 
price. Members buy 
books published from 


25s. to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 


jan: HE THAT PLAYS THE KING, 
by Ken Tynan. Lively criticism of 
drama and acting by a producer des- 
cribed by Agate as “a great dramatic 
critic in the making.” Introduction by 
Orson Welles. Published at 12s. 6d. 
Saving 5s. 

Mar: WE’LL HEAR A PLAY, by 
J. C. Trewin. Stimulating “notebook 
of the theatre” by a leading critic. 
Introduction by Sir Barry Jackson. 
Published at 12s. 6d. Saving 5s. 


May: THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY 
LANE, by W. Macqueen-Pope. 25 
illustrations. Foreword by Ivor 
Novello. Published at 21s. A saving 
of 13s. 6d. 


Each alternate month members 
receive the Club's special edition of 
an outstanding theatrical book. These 
are all unabridged, contain the origin- 
al illustrations, are printed in clear 
modern type and beautifully bound. 
It costs nothing to join. There are 





no membership fees. You need send 





no money till you get your first book. 
Members have the privilege of 
buying past selections in stock at the 
special Club price. 
An Annual Subscription makes 
an ideal Christmas Gift. 


Fill in this Form Now! 
To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. fF agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. 1 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing. 

I enclose £2 5s. for one year's subscription 

(6 books), $7.00 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does not apply 


NAMI , ; ; = ae eee Te 
State Mr., Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 





ADDRESS 


SIGNATURI T.W.29 
Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 


A Dictionary of 
THEATRICAL 
TERMS 
WILFRED GRANVILLE 


* This fascinating book,’ Elizabeth 
Frank, News Chronicle. * A com- 
prehensive work . . . good to 
browse in, George Bishop. 
Daily Telegraph. * Authoritative, 
scholarly, alive with humour,’ John 
o' London's. * Good reading for 
amateur and professional alike, 
Times Literary Supt. *Can_ be 
read straight through for pleasure.’ 
Times Educational Supt. * You 
will not find it easy to put down 
or part with this very refreshing 
and informative guide.” Oxford 
Mail. 12s 6d 


Write for our list 
12 Thaver Street, London W\ 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 











You can order through your bookseller if he 
is a member of Associated Booksellers. 





Verdict at 
Midnight 


HAROLD HOBSON 


“Mr. Hobson comments. with 
professional insight and humor- 
ous sympathy on the immediate 
critical impact of some well- 
known plays that have appeared 
on the English stage during the 
past sixty years, and his com- 
ments make lively and agreeable 
reading.” 


Times Literary Supplement 


16s. net 
LONGMANS 
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Over the Footlights 


HE most interesting event in December will be the 

opening of John Gielgud’s Hammersmith Season. 
The first production is to be Richard I] with Paul Scofield 
in the title réle. Herbert Lomas will be John of Gaunt, 
Joy Parker the Queen, Richard Wordsworth the Duke of 
York, Eric Porter Bolingbroke and Brewster Mason the 
Earl of Northumberland. The designer will be Loudon 
Sainthill. In order to avoid a clash with the many 
Christmas shows, the play, after visiting Brighton (8th 
December) and Stratford-upon-Avon (15th December), 
will have its official opening at the Lyric on 29th 
December, but there will be five previews commencing 
on Christmas Eve, for which the public will be able to 
buy seats. 

The second production will be The Way of the World 
by William Congreve (16th February). John Gielgud will 
be Mirabel, Pamela Brown Millamant, Eileen Herlie 
Mrs. Harwood, Margaret Rutherford Lady Wishfort and 
Paul Scofield Witwoud. The designer will be James 
Bailey. Venice Preserved by Thomas Otway follows, with 
John Gielgud as Jaffier, Eileen Herlie‘as Belvidera and 
Paul Scofield as Pierre. John Gielgud will direct all 
three plays. 

Details of the 1953 Season at the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, have now been announced. 


The opening date is 17th March, and the opening play 


The Merchant of Venice. Other plays to be seen during 
the thirty-three weeks season are Richard II1, Antony and 
Cleopatra, The Taming of the Shrew and King Lear. 
Michael Redgrave will play Shylock, Antony and King 
Lear; Peggy Ashcroft Portia and Cleopatra. Marius 
Goring will be seen as Richard III], Octavius Caesar, 
Petruchio and the Fool in Lear, the other leading players 
being Yvonne Mitchell and Harry Andrews. 
FS. 
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NYLON SHEER MAKE UP BASE 


EICHNER 
VISION KLEAR 


created for the Stars of Film and Television 
IS NOW OFFERED TO YOU 
It is quickly and easily applied, remains unchanged 


for hours and does not dry the skin. 


Leichner Vision Klear is a soft liquid cream 


neue of gossamer lightness. It clings smoothly 
Elizabeth Allan 
charming star of ‘ 7 : 
Film and Television. It makes your skin look radiantly alive 


to your skin and imparts a translucent clarity. 
without a trace or suspicion of artificiality. 


In Four Fascinating Skin Tones: 
Rose Peach, Sunlit Peach, Blonde and Brunette 


Price 5/ 10d. per flacon. 





ECONOMY IN SOUND 


* |f it's a POPULAR PLAY 
all the effects will be available ON ONE RECORD 


* |f its a FREQUENTLY REQUIRED EFFECT 
it will be included in our “CUEDISC’’ (reg.) 
STOCK EFFECTS RECORDS 


* If it's an UNUSUAL EFFECT 

you will find it in our LIBRARY OF 
10,000 EFFECTS, which has been in 
progress for 20 years. 











‘CUE TIME’’ 


' 
1dd my name to your Mailing , 


“SG Our Monthly Bulletin “CUE TIME” 
is sent free to amateur societies, 
‘ producers and professionals. Cut 
. out and send this form to obtain 
copies regularly 
> i aoe 


Bishop Sound & Electrical Co Ltd 
(DEPT. T.W.) 


48 MONMOUTH STREET, WC2 Temple Bar 7484/5, 6727 























New Shows Reviewed 


“Caro William '"—Embassy, 22nd October. 


“The Square Ring "’—Lyric, Hammersmith, 
21st October. 


**Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime "—Arts, 23rd 
October. 


Maurice Chevalier — Hippodrome, 
ctober. (see page 16) e 


** Heaven’s Backyard ""—New Lindsey, 29th 
October. 


‘““Murder Mistaken "'—Ambassadors, 3rd 
November. 


“Wild Horses "—Aldwych, 6th November. 

‘Entre Nous "—Boltons, 7th November. 

** Caravana Espanola *’ — Casino, 11th 
November. 

“Ring out the Bells’—Victoria Palace, 13th 
November. 


28th 


“ Caro William ” (Embassy) 


PICKLY refurbished, the theatre re- 

opened on 22nd October with Caro 
William, by William Douglas Home, who 
acknowledged in a programme note an 
“ indebtedness to Lord David Cecil, whose 
book, *The Young Melbourne,’ provided 
him with the necessary enthusiasm and 
sufficient historical knowledge to enable him 
to write this play.” Since the book referred 
to, a model biography, contains less than 
300 pages, this is a remarkable tributary 
confession. 

One of our ablest producers once let it 
be known that he was not interested in 
plays about Lord Byron. Certainly this 
fascinating figure of legend has proved 
hitherto unstageable. Mr. Home has shifted 
the focus from this dominant figure and 
placed it on one of the women who disas- 
trously set her cap at him, and it must be 
said that the result is unsatisfactory. Where- 
as Byron's character is too difficult to 
understand and his story too long and 
diverse for stage presentation, the case of 
Caroline Lamb is too simple, presenting no 
greater mystery than why a neurotic and 
self-centred woman should behave out- 
rageously. The unfortunate Caroline was 
the worst kind of romantic, forcing her 
tantrums because by so doing she attracted 
more attention than she would have 
received had she controlled them. The 
piece serves to remind us how tiresome she 
was. 

In Act 2 Daphne Arthur successfully 
brought to life the miniature portrait of 
Lady Caroline in page’s costume. To this 
she was greatly helped by the costume 
designed by Chiquita Carcano. Miss Arthur 


and Robert Harris, who presented William 
Lamb as a gentleman compact of dignity 
and forbearance, provided a truly moving 
death scene. Pamela Alan, who impressed 
as Lady Cowper, alone paid tribute to pass- 
ing years in her outward show. Every other 
character appeared untouched by Time. 
The play was directed with discretion by 
John Wyse but it could not be counted upon 
to excite a public ignorant of the characters. 
Of those already informed, many must be 
tired of Caroline Lamb. H.G.M. 


“The Square Ring” 

(Lyric, Hammersmith) 

ALPH W. Peterson's play, which 

opened on 21st October, is written with 
knowledge about a_ province hitherto 
unexplored by dramatists, if one excepts 
Odets’ Golden Boy, that of the professional 
boxer. Six lively specimens of the type are 
depicted with loving skill. The dialogue is 
brisk, revealing and amusing. The play’s 
construction is not so skilful as the work of 
characterisation and dialogue, but the play- 
goer has had a good evening's entertainment 
before he realises that. 

The scene is a dingy dressing-room at a 
provincial “stadium” during a series of 
contests. The opinion held by the boxers 
themselves and the dressing-room atten- 
dants, who do everything from floors to 
first aid, is that the Ring is far from 
“square.” The boxers hope to make a lot 
of money and get out. The difficulty of 
getting out when the going is good is made 
clear. Light is shed on the difference 
between amateur and professicnal and on 
the difference between a “boxer” and a 
“ fighter.” Gladiatorial courage alone 
redeems the trade from total condemnation 
as a vicious racket. 

Early on the scene is a Welsh youth, 
naive and nervous, for his first professional 
fight. Ronald Lewis presents him attrac- 
tively. Resin robs him of his illusions and 
he leaves in sad disgust. The next arrival, 
Happy Coombes, is a feather-weight, proud 
of his popularity with women and of his 
unbroken nose. He thinks these phenomena 
are related. Bill Owen enters like a 
comedian and maintains the rdéle. It is 
what is required and it is never overdone 
from the aspect of entertainment. John 
Colicos supplies a telling study of a slinky, 
malicious, razor-ridden middle - weight, 
caught in the toils of a gang of criminal 








Cui e Withers 


who is to take over Peggy Ashcroft’s réle in ** The 
Deep Blue Sea,’’ Terence Rattigan’s successful drama 

at the Duchess Theatre, on 22nd December. 
(Portrait by Alexander Bender) 


Ronald Shiner 


who can be seen in ** Seagulls over Sorrento” at the 
Apollo, which is the second consecutive play in which 
Mr. Shiner has starred to reach 1,000 performances 
(the first was ** Worm’s Eye View "’), a feat which has 
not been accomplished by any other actor in the 


legitimate theatre. (Portrait by Angus McBean) 


parasites. Bill Travers is eloquently dumb 
as a successful heavy-weight. Far from 
dumb is the welter-weight, Sailor Johnston, 
proud of the amount of “ punishment” he 
can take to earn a living. His nose was 
broken long ago and his eye has been 
stitched up so many times that he has grown 
contemptuous of it. He ought to be pre- 
vented from boxing, since he is nearing the 
decrepitude of 40. He gabbles away. The 
man has no brains, just courage and a 
never-say-die optimism. Sailor Johnston is 
so heart-stirringly well played by George 
Rose as to leave us correspondingly hard 
to move by Duncan Lamont, who appears 
last as Docker Starkie, also attempting a 
come-back, and who is intended, presum- 
ably, by his creator, to dominate the play. 
but we have drunk of the good wine first. 
Moreover, a razor-slashing scene is exhaust- 
ing and counts for more in a melodrama 
than a mind o’erthrown. Duncan Lamont 
is under a heavy handicap. We have taken 
five boxers more or less to our hearts before 
he is allowed to come to life. This is too 
late to avoid the operation of the law of 
diminishing returns. His death is a dramatic 
climax but not a personal tragedy. 

The attendants are well played by Liam 
Redmond and John Moffatt. They function 
as did the Greek Chorus and theirs is the 
responsibility of bringing down the final 
curtain on a note by no means easy to 
strike. The play is directed by Warren 
Jenkins in a capital realistic setting by 
Richard Lake. H.G.M. 


“Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime” (471s) 
T is recorded that H. B. Irving possessed 
a dramatic version of Wilde's story, 
Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime, which he 
wished to produce. What became of it? 
Now, surely, is the time to discover it and 
hurry it onto the boards, as an adaptation 
to end adaptations before interest is 
exhausted. The version by Basil Dawson 
and St. John Clowes, which opened on 23rd 
October, was more deliberately precise than 
the Court production and more exquisitely 
in tune as to mood and period. None of 
the characters erred on the side of natural- 
ness, indeed the anarchist was too far from 
it. Murder as a parlour game came near 
to dullness once or twice and seemed to last 
a little too long. The portentous solemnity 
of the dialogue stiffly upheld situations 
apparently empty, but the Wildean charac- 
terisation, epigrams and side-splitting fun 
more than twice summoned to memory the 
unique Importance. With David Markham, 





earnest as Lord Arthur, and _ Robert 
Andrews, gleaming with aplomb as Lord 
Surbiton, at the centre of the action, John 
Worthing and Algernon Moncrieff were 
never quite out of mind. Walter Hudd, as 
Baker the butler, Lord Arthur’s main sup- 
port, excited admiration for the surgical 
precision of his scoring. Adrianne Allen 
was bright, sharp and handsome as Lady 
Coniston and her third Act dress was a 
dream. The Flora of Charlotte Mitchell 
seemed to err slightly on side of sincerity. 
The pure buffoonery of Podgers was a 
constant delight because Richard Goolden 
always made it seem unintentional. 

The production was by Stephen Murray 
and the setting by Fanny Taylor. 

H.G.M. 
Jean Cocteau’s The Holy Terrors adapted by Edward 


O. Marsh, with Fay Compton, followed at the Arts 
on 20th November. 


* Heaven’s Backyard ” (New Lindsey) 
HIS little theatre, again under direction 
of Frederick Piffard, presented on 29th 
October the premiére of Heaven's Backyard, 
by William Dinner and William Morum. 
The play opened to a sound of falling 
girders. This we learned, was the roaring of 
a caged tigress. Clearly, it symbolised the 
nature and situation of the principal charac- 
ter, Cora, a girl who has married a narrowly 
religious tradesman many years her senior 
rather than take a job, only to find the 
routine of wife distasteful. Her husband's 
sailor-nephew makes a sudden appearance 
and within a week she behaves towards him 
as Potiphar’s wife did towards Joseph. After 
his death on the railway (falling girders 
again) the girl and her husband separate. 
The story was crudely framed, the 
dialogue harsh, the characters unconvincing 
and the company made all this apparent. 
The play will be a disappointment to those 
who enjoyed The Late Edwina Black by the 
same authors. Heaven's Backyard is the 
working-yard of a monumental stone-mason. 
Subtle you might think. Not a bit. The 
proprietor had been given the surname 
Heaven. H.G.M. 


* Murder Mistaken ” (4 mbassadors) 
HIS ingenious psychological thriller by 
Janet Green thoroughly deserves the 

success which has led to the transfer to the 

Vaudeville. The central character is Edward 

Bare (the play was originally called Teddy 

Bare's Picnic), a ruthless grown-up “ delin- 

quent,” easily able to charm the ladies and 

who stops at nothing to acquire money 
enough to live at ease. He marries a lonely, 


Iren e Browne 


has taken over Gladys Cooper's réle in Noél Coward's 
* Relative Values” at the Savoy Theatre, for one 
month from Ist December. Miss Cooper will return 
to the cast on Boxing Day. (Portrait by Fayer) 


Diane Hart 


as Susan in ‘‘ The Little Hut” at the Lyric Theatre, 


the réle she has taken over from Joan Tetzel. Miss 

Hart will be remembered for her delightful ** triple * 

performance in Terence Rattigan’s ‘‘ Who is Sylvia?” 
(Portrait by Angus McBean) 








elderly woman, and though fond of her in 
his own peculiar way, murders her for her 
money. It is a cleverly contrived crime, and 
it would be unkind to divulge how retribu- 
tion finally comes to this unbalanced young 
criminal, who unfortunately typifies one of 
the major problems of the age in which we 
live. 

The acting is accomplished. Derek Farr 
as Edward Bare is very convincing, particu- 
larly in the difficult emotional scene which 
comes towards the end of the play. But 
chief acting honours must undoubtedly go to 
Brenda de Banzie for her faultless portrayal 
of the hard-headed, slightly vulgar but well- 
meaning second Mrs. Bare. Very moving 
also is Phyllis Morris as Emmie, the first 
Mrs. Bare’s aged servant. Iris Hoey as 
Edward's victim is perforce early off the 
scene, but not before she has drawn with a 
sure touch the .rather foolish lonely woman 
who is too easily persuaded to take to drink 
by the flashy, uneducated young man she 
has married. Patricia Burke appears later in 
the guise of a strong-minded young woman 
bent on avenging the murder, and Anthony 
Marlowe holds the watching brief as an 
astute young lawyer determined to bring 
Edward Bare to judgment. The play was 
produced by John McCormick. PS. 


“ Wild Horses ” (Aldwych) 


O need to have a memory long enough 

to recall the famous Aldwych farces of 
pre-war days to enjoy this latest Ben 
Travers offering which is adorned by two 
of the old stalwarts in Robertson Hare and 
Ralph Lynn. Time sits very lightly on the 
shoulders of these two irresistible comedians. 
Indeed it seems nonsense for Mr. Lynn to 
claim three score years and ten. His agility 
is unimpaired and his bland smile completely 
undimmed. 

It would be quite impossible to tell with 
any degree of accuracy the complicated 
story of the valuable painting (featuring the 
wild horses of the title!) which changes 
hands a score of times, nearly involving the 
ex-jailbirds Hare and Lynn in another 
stretch. The first act tends to slowness, but 
after that the pace is fast and furious. Mr. 
Hare is duly coy as the inevitable respect- 
able female before the evening is out, and 
Mr. Lynn accomplishes a shady deal or 
two with characteristic chicanery, Joan 
Haythorne brings dignity to the plot. Colin 
Douglas is a tough police sergeant, and once 
again Constance Lorne is to be seen as Mr. 
Hare’s harassed wife with Ruth Maitland as 
his battle-axe mother-in-law. F.S. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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B. J. SIMMONS G CO. LTD. 7/8 KINGST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, WC2 


Phone: Temple Bar 5568 














Principals from the show, L-R: Linda Gray, Johnny Brandon, Audrey Freeman, Mary 
Marvin, Jean Carson, William Greene, June Whitfield and Bill O'Connor. 


“Love from Judy” 


at the Saville 


@ CENES from the delightful new 

British musical which has settled 
down to a firm success at the Saville Theatre. 
The book, based on the novel “ Daddy 
Long-Legs,” is by Eric Maschwitz and Jean 
Webster, with music by Hugh Martin. The 
lyrics are by Hugh Martin and Jack Grey 
and the scenery and costumes by Berkeley 


Sutcliffe. Pauline Grant is responsible for 
the choreography and the show is expertly 
directed by Charles Hickman. 

The cast is headed by attractive Jean 
Carson, who has scored a big personal 
triumph, and Emile Littler is to be congratu- 
lated on assembling such a talented company 
of young stars. 


(Pictures by Houston Rogers) 
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The opening scene in 

New Orleans in 1903. 

The colourful Mardi 
Gras. 


Left: The orphans in the 
prison-like John Grier 
Home on the day of the 
Mardi Gras, which they 
were not allowed to see. 
Judy Abbott tells the 
younger children a story 
to cheer them up, and 
sings a song “I Never 
Dream when I'm Asleep.” 
Judy, who has no idea 
who her parents were, 
has been kept on at the 
orphanage because of her 
usefulness in looking 
after the children. 








Mrs. Lippett, the tyrannical matron (Mary Marvin), instructs the girls how to behave during 
the Trustees’ visit. But the high-spirited Judy is caught making fun of the pompous 
Committee. 


Below: Mrs. Lippett telis 18-year-old Judy she must leave the orphanage. Judy loses her 


temper and tells the matron just what she thinks of the John Grier Home, much to the 

amusement of wealthy Jervis Pendleton (Bill O’Connor, /eft). Jervis has come with his 

sister, Mrs. Grace Pritchard (Linda Gray), who is greatly attached to Judy, and wants to 
help her with her brother’s aid. 








Jervis Pendleton has 
agreed to become Judy 
Abbott’s guardian under 
the assumed name of 
Smith. So Judy is sent 
to college and meets 
some of the returning 
students at the railway 
Station some weeks later. 
L-R: Gordon McLintock 
(William Greene); Jimmy 
McBride (Johnny Bran- 
don); Sally McBride, 
Jimmy's sister (June 
Whitfield); Judy and 
Julia Pendleton, Jervis’s 
niece (Audrey Freeman). 


At the Fergusson Ladies’ 
College, some months 
later, Judy is a great suc- 
cess, clever at her work 
and popular with her 
fellow - students. Julia 
Pendleton’s mother pays 
a visit (Mary Marvin, 
right) and questions the 


irrepressible Judy about 
her social standing. 


Jervis Pendleton has also 
come to the College, 
ostensibly to see _ his 
niece. He finds Judy 
most attractive, and helps 
her out when she tries to 
invent a family back- 
ground to satisfy the 
over-curious Mrs. Pendle- 
ton. Judy tells him 
about her guardian, 
whom she has nicknamed 
Daddy Long-Legs, and 
whom she imagines to be 
a very old man. 











The colourful scene “ Under the Magnolia” in which Butterfly (Adelaide Hall, right), 
Julia’s faithful maid, sings the spirited number “ A Touch of Voodoo ” with Jimmy. 


Below: The girl students entertain the staff and visitors in the Campus. Sally is singing 
“Here We Are.” 








Left: The opening scene at Lock 

Willow Farm. It is summer and 

Julia Pendleton has invited her 

friends for a visit, Judy Abbott 

among them. Butterfly is seen with 

Wilberforce (James Ansley) the 
handyman. 


Below: A moment from the impres- 
sive “ Nightmare ” ballet, with Rex 
Reid and Irene Claire as_ the 
principal dancers. Judy, who has 
fallen in love with Jervis, refuses 
him when he asks her to marry 
him, because she thinks he does 
not know the truth about her past 
in the John Grier Home. She tells 
Butterfly how the orphanage has 
haunted her ever since she came 
to College; just as in the Night- 
mare ballet. 











When Mrs. Pritchard discovers the 
cause of Judy’s present unhappi- 
ness, she goes to see her brother. 
She makes Jervis open the letter 
sent to the mythical “Daddy Long- 
Legs,” in which Judy pours out the 
story of her love to the guardian 
who never answers her letters. 


Below: The happy ending, Mrs. 
Pritchard has brought Judy with 
her under the pretext that she will 
see her guardian. Judy asks kindly 
after “the old man” when Walters, 
the butler (Vincent Lawson) shows 
her in, much to Jervis’s amusement, 
who is waiting to explain every- 
thing to the girl he loves. 











Whispers from 


Maurice Chevalier, who is now at the Princes Theatre 
for a further limited season, following his great success 
at the Hippodrome. (Portrait by Studio Virgine) 


HE Idol of the French Music Hall, 

Maurice Chevalier, returned to London 
last month to pack the Hippodrome with his 
one-man show. Though he is now sixty- 
four and has been on the stage forty-six 
years, he is still at the zenith of his powers 
and one of the few artists who can hold 
an audience spellbound for two hours, with 
no accessories beyond a straw hat and a 
piano. 

With more than a touch of genius he has 
adapted both his style and his songs to the 
passing of the years. At the beginning of 
his career he startled Paris as Le Petit Jésus, 
a wonder-boy red-nosed comedian, and 
before the First World War _ established 
himself as the most magnetic of all 
Mistinguett’s dancing partners at the Folies 
Bergére and the Casino de Paris. London, 
New York and Hollywood went mad about 
him between the World Wars and later all 
sorts of rumours were whispered about him 
during the Occupation. Then, just four 
years ago, he captivated London more 
completely than ever before with his evening 
of songs and impressions. 


the Wings by Looker-on 


Though the stage of the London Hippo- 
drome was only draped with curtains, it 
became a corner of Paris last month when 
he walked on with his straw hat at a jaunty 
angle. His songs took us to the Place 
Pigalle and the Folies Bergére, which has 
always been a magnet, just as much for the 
young boy tasting the joys of Paris for the 
first time as for the old goggle-eyed habitué 
of the Boulevards. He satirised the rhythm- 
crazy be-hop boys and the crooner of senti- 
mental love songs. He sang his own love 
songs, the songs of a man who has done 
with passion and welcomes the subse- 
quent tenderness which is more lasting and 
less tiring! His supreme gift of character- 
isation came into play with his impression of 
a wine-sodden uncle at a party singing an 
aria from Lakmé, which he could only 
remember in fragments. The forgotten parts 
of the song were brushed over with a bland 
smile in the hope that no one would notice. 


As a souvenir of other days he sang 
“Louise,” twittering the haunting phrases 
with a charm that has escaped every other 
singer of this chanson. The amusing story 
of “Valentine,” the exquisite little dimpled 
doll, changed by time into a plump matron, 
was as human as ever in its appeal. Every 
song was set in what amounted to a short 
story, told by Chevalier with the skill of a 
raconteur without an equal. 


He worked for months preparing the 
second London programme and when it was 
ready for public presentation he tried it out 
and polished it up during a tour of the 
Scandinavian countries and Germany. All 
the spoken part of the programme was in 
English and most of the songs were in 
French, but with his eloquent pantomime, 
his cosmopolitan audience appreciated every 
nuance of expression. 


Chevalier never intends to appear in revue 
again. He gave a shortened version of his 
one-man show in a Paris revue earlier this 
year, but declines to repeat the experiment. 
The other part of the show was not as good 
as it might have been, so the audience was 
not in the right frame of mind when he 
came on to sing his songs. He won them 
over and sent them home happy, but it 
taught him a lesson and he considers it 
better to have nothing to interfere with his 
own show in future. 


(Continued on page 30) 





A scene from * The Baikie Charivari,’”’ by James Bridie, which was included as the third play in the Glasgow 


Citizens’ Theatre’s Memorial Season. 


Donald Eccles and Ursula Jeans are in the picture, and this most interesting 


and hitherto unperformed Bridie play is reviewed in the article beiow. 


The James Bridie Memorial Season 


S a memorial to their founder James 


Bridie, Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre pre- 
sented three Bridie plays in September and 


October. That old favourite The Anatomist, 
opened the season, followed by a little 
known satire The Golden Legend of Shults. 
The third play was the eagerly awaited last 
work, The _ Baikie Charivari, hitherto 
unperformed. 

The Anatomist was given a new slant by 
Alastair Sim who made history by leaving 
off the Bill Sykes eye-patch both physically 
and mentally. This interpretation made of 
Dr. Knox the intelligent scientist Bridie 
meant him to be, and Molly Urquhart’s 
lively playing of Burke and Hare’s bonniest 
victim, Mary Paterson, made one quaff 
horror to the dregs as Burke (Andrew Keir) 
and Hare (Roddy MacMillan) delivered her 
body. Fulton MacKay almost stole the 
play with his brilliant study of the earnest 
but dithering medical student Raby. Setting 
and costumes were arresting, perhaps too 
arresting: they looked more like coloured 
photographs than the aquatints one would 
have preferred for this period and mood. 
The production was well sprung. 

The Golden Legend of Shults, produced 
only once before (by Perth Rep in 1939) 
proved to be a satire on the drab invitation 
to humanity offered by those Scottish sea- 
side towns with unco’ guid administrators; a 


by Winifred Bannister 


brethren whose idea of festivity is no more 
exciting than a kind of suburban sabbath 
with the sea and sands thrown in. The 
hero, Davie Cooper (James Gibson), is a 
gaolbird, a gentle burglar whose touching 
and sincere will to reform is frustrated and 
finally exploded by the _ uncharitable 
and cheerless town of Shults. Against such 
fearful odds, Davie is trying to be a bright 
and conscientious traveller in corsets. 
Humiliated by the Provost-Owner of Shults’ 
leading emporium, Davie decides to wreck 
the town. He reappears in Shults as a 
Mexican magnate with the appropriate 
retinue, a masquerade into which his friends 
of the Glasgow underworld enter with an 
eccentric showmanship that keeps. the 
audience laughing. Davie first buys the 
town, without paying for it of course, and 
the play romps home as farce. To say that 
it wasn’t worth reviving would be churlish, 
for the piece is full of fun and reflects 
immense credit on the company, especially 
on James Gibson who makes an unforget- 
table experience of Davie; on the ingenious 
designer, John Wilson, who, far from treat- 
ing the play’s 12 scenes as a burden, made 
a memorable occasion of them, and on 
producer Peter Potter who handled this 
mammoth circus of a play with speed and 
punch, Not quite first-class Bridie, but 
second class trimmed and launched with all 











the affection and admiration the company 
feel for their founder. 

Going from the gay impudence of The 
Golden Legend of Shults to The Baikie 
Charivari was like leaving a students’ rag 
for the serious business of life, which though 
still seen through the eyes of a wit and a 
humorist, was nevertheless a _ deeply 
thoughtful play, provocative as always. 
Here, Bridie, famous for putting the best 
of a three-act play into the first two acts, 
has written a third act with a mounting 
excitement which climbs to a_ gleaming 
frost of wit, then melts and flows into a 
moving note of tragedy. 


Mr, Eliot gave A Cocktail Party for the 
best people; Bridie’s last play is a dinner 
for all; for democrats, communists, clerics, 
economists, faded aristocrats, artists, and 
for you and me. The host is a reincarna- 
tion of Pontius Pilate, Sir James Pounce- 
Pellet, ex-Governor of India, who, in retir- 
ing to Baikie on the Clyde Estuary, has 
leaped from a receding British Empire to 
the bewildered base which is these Islands: 
where a new kind of Britisher must emerge 
and merge, to keep the democratic dignity 
of one dispossessed but unbowed and will- 
ing to learn a new outlook. As Bridie puts 
it in a programme note: “The sun may 
have set on the British Empire, but do let 
us make use of the afterglow to read the 
book of fate.” 

From his guests Pounce-Pellot hopes for 
a blueprint for the times, to help one who 
has been so far-flung, but all he gets is a 
mass of aggressive and conflicting arguments. 
Humanity may be changing, but only its 
positions: its vanity is still all. More of 
the plot it would be unfair to divulge as 
the ending carries a surprise punch. 

The one badly drawn character, is the 
G.P. obsessed with psychiatry; the rest are 
all worth listening to. Ursula Jeans as 
Lady Pounce-Pellot gave a good down-to- 
earth interpretation which is nice contrast 
to the eager searching of the spirit by her 
restless husband, who was played with fine 
restraint by Donald Eccles. Marion Mathie, 
as the enormously self-assured American 
publisher, and Maryllin Gray as the faded, 
semi-senile Lady Maggie, were perform- 
ances to remember. The settings were 
delightful, the last thing in modern furnish- 
ings and design, all expectant for the new 
broom. Peter Potter's devices and his 
eventful lighting put a brilliant polish on 
the presentation. It would be a thousand 
pities if this play, one of Bridie’s best, did 
not reach an international audience. 


New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 
“Entre Nous” (Boltons) 


HIS little theatre, the scene of many 

polished productions under previous 
managements, reopened with Entre Nous, 
described as an intimate revue. This did not 
make a sharp impact and a slightly amateur 
odour seemed to hang about. Few of the 
numbers could be called topical, indeed the 
appeal of imitations of Rudyard Kipling and 
burlesques of Sherlock Holmes is nostalgic, 
while jokes about the Sitwells cannot seem 
novel. Bright moments were due to Philip 
Sherman, whose mime “Self-Service” was 
outstanding, Barbara Mitchell, Roy Byfield- 
Riches and Claudine Goodfellow. The 
settings by Derek Francis often had an 
attractive simplicity, owing their effect to 
artistic use of space. 

The composers of the “revue,” Donald 
Monat and Martinson James, announced in 
their final number that they had given up 
entertainment and gone into the Civil 
Service, which seemed not unfeasible 
absolutely. H.G.M. 


“ Caravana Espanola ” (London Casino) 
ARAVANA Espanola may well prove to 
be popular, though it may disappoint 
those who have seen something of other 
visiting Spanish companies. 

The success of a show of this kind depends 
either on brilliant ideas or brilliant dancers 
—unhappily neither was present. 

There are some talented artistes in the 
company, notably Lina and Miguel and the 
Heredia family of gipsy dancers, but they 
were hampered by the dullness of their 
material. Paquita Leon, who leads the com- 
pany, was delightful in “ Lagarterana,” a 
peasant dance from Toledo. Of the con- 
certed numbers, “A Village in Aragon” and 
“Campamento Gitano” were the most 
successful in conveying something of the 
spirit of Spain. The costumes and scenery 
were on the whole disappointing. L.M. 


“ Ring Out The Bells ” (Victoria Palace) 
HE Crazy Gang have returned to the 
Victoria Palace and seem all set for 

another long run. 


Their new revue Ring Out the Bells 
celebrates their twenty-first birthday as a 
team, and Bud Flanagan as ‘“ Wapping’s 
Challenge to Mario Lanza” takes us back 
over the years by singing some of the songs 
which he has made famous, aided in one 
instance by the recorded voice of Chesney 


(Continued on page 24) 








* Hanging 
Judge ”° 


at the 
New 


e CENES from the grip- 

ping play by Raymond 
Massey, based on a noval by 
Bruce Hamilton. Directed by 
Michael Powell with setting 
by Guy Sheppard, “ Hanging 
Judge” is enjoying a well- 
deserved success at the New 
Theatre, where Sir Godfrey 
Tearle is giving an outstand- 
ing performance as the enig- 

matic judge of the title. 


Pictures by 


Houston-Rogers 


Above: Godfrey Tearle as Sir 
Francis Brittain, the High 
Court Judge, sums up in the 
Gosling murder case. Among 
his colleagues Sir Francis is 
criticised for his harshness, 
many feeling that the unfortu- 
nate young man_ Gosling 
should not have been con- 
demned to death. 


Right: Later we learn that Sir 
Francis, a bachelor, spends his 
vacations incognito as Freder- 
ick Bainbridge. He has a 
cottage in Norfolk, and his 
servant girl Mary Reddish 
(Jane Griffiths) is also his 
mistress. 


Mary: Um going to give you a lovely 
holiday. 














Teal: Have you ever had tears in your eyes? 


Out of the blue comes John Teal, claim- 

ing to be Sir Francis’s illegitimate son. 

He has made an appointment to see 
+“ Mr. Bainbridge” at his cottage, and 
' Sir Francis suspects blackmail. 


Teal: Put it my mouth. 


Teal tells his father he suffers from angina, and 

under the emotional strain of the interview an 

attack comes on. Sir Francis administers a capsule, 

only to realise too late that he has given the young 
man poison. 


The truth dawns on Sir Francis that John Teal had planned a terrible revenge. The dead 
man is clutching the incriminating letters Sir Francis wrote to Teal’s unfortunate mother 
before the birth of her son, and Sir Francis burns them in the grate. 
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The judge’s first impulse is to ring 
the police, but he suddenly realises the 
gravity of his position—that, though 
innocent of murder, he undouttedly 
killed John Teal. In a panic he removes 
the body, though later he is questioned 
by the police—as Frederick Bainbridge. 





Archer: This is tne birth ceruncate-—nouce tue names. 


At Sir Francis’s London Club a temporary member, 
Colonel Archer (James Raglan), Chief Constable 
of Norfolk, discusses the mysterious Teal case 
with Sir George Sidney, M.C., M.P. (John 
Robinson, left), a fellow member. 


Sidney: This is Coione: A.cne.. 
The dramatic moment when Archer recognises Sir Francis as the man he had interviewed 
as Bainbridge in Norfolk. What Sir Francis does not know is that when Teal’s body was 
recovered from the well, original letters from Bainbridge to his mother and his birth 
certificate had been found sewn inside his coat lining. 
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Hendry (Philip Pearman): He asked for Sir Francis and said his name was Teal. 
The club porter recalls a visit of Teal, which further confirms the case against Sir Francis. 


Meantime Sir George Sidney has foiled an attempt on the part of the Home Secretary 


(who is anxious to avoid a national scandal) to get Sir Francis out of the country before he 
(Left centre: Peter Williams as Keith Nottingham, K.C.) 


is arrested on a charge of murder. 

Below: The prisoner in custody. Towards the Below: Mr. Justice Parkinson, as benign as 

end of his trial, Sir Francis, who out of panic Sir Francis had been notoriously harsh in his 

had committed perj now tells the truth judgments, adopts a merciful attitude in his 
about Teal’s death. direction of the jury (Bartlett Mullins). 














Foreman: He's had a fair trial and 
the facts are against him. 


The Jury deliberate. Mr. 

Bowman (Brian Hayes, 

extreme left) cannot make up 

his mind, But eventually he is 

persuaded to agree to a verdict 
of guilty. 


Right: 
Sidney: Teil me about the cup. 


Sir George, who had been 
convinced of the judge’s guilt, 
now at the eleventh hour, 
following the prisoner’s volte 
face, is equally convinced of 
his innocence, preposterous 
though the truth about Teal 
had sounded. He leaves no 
stone unturned to get fresh 
evidence, and ultimately gets 
proof of Sir Francis’s inno- 
cence with the help of Mary 
Reddish. How the judge, a 
broken man now that he 
knows it is possible for British 
justice to miscarry, reacts to 
the last minute reprieve, it 
would be unfair to divulge. 








New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 
Allen, which brought a great response from 
a crowded house. 

The Gang are at the top of their form 
when they dart in and out of doors along a 
hotel corridor, doing their best to entice 
a sleep-walking Valerie Tandy, and again in 
an extremely funny sketch entitled “The 
Planters Strife,” in which Miss Tandy is 
saved from a fate worse than death. 


Glamour is provided by Pamela Austin and 
the showgirls with thoroughbred Siberian 
wolfhounds, and by the John Tiller Girls 
especially in their charming Poodle Parade. 

The Bogdadi, an acrobatic team, provide 
the thrills and leave us marvelling at their 
dexterity. A most enjoyable evening. 


L.M. 





OPERA 
“ A Masked Ball ” (Covent Garden) 
HIS most notable revival of Verdi's 
opera scored heavily on the production 
side, and was altogether a memorable 
occasion, since Edward J. Dent’s new Eng- 
lish text reset the opera in the Swedish Court 
as originally intended. It will be remem- 
bered that a Neapolitan Censor’s ban caused 
the story to be transferred to seventeenth 
century America, thus robbing the opera of 
much of its point and dignity. 

John Pritchard conducted, for the first 
time at the Opera House, and Giinther 
Rennert’s production matched Mr. Prit- 
chard’s performance in creating a_ fine 
' dramatic intensity. Alan Barlow designed 
the sets. 

Among the singers, some of the lesser 
characters scored heavily, notably Adele 
»Leigh as Oscar and Jean Watson as the 
fortune teller. Jess Walter’s rendering of 
'Anckarstroem was equally full-blooded, 
though Edgar Evans and Helene Werth as 
*the King and the woman he loved failed to 
convey the warmth that might have been 
expected. FS. 
* Norma ” (Covent Garden) 

NCIENT fashion’ was handsomely 

revived on 8th November with an 
Italian opera, sung by Italians in Italian, and 
unquestionably the occasion was greatly 
enjoyed. Norma, by Vincenzo Bellini, is a 
prima donna’s opera. It was written for 
Madame Pasta, who had a glorious time 
with it in London in 1833, and it appears 
very much what is now called a “vehicle,” 
an occasion for vocal display by an admired 
soprano of surpassing power and quality. 
A soprano able to sing the music appears 
about once in every generation. The present 


possessor of this gift is Maria Meneghini 
Callas, a young Greek lady married to an 
Italian, whose home is in Verona, the scene 
of Madame Pasta’s first triumph. 

The conflict of love and duty is the theme 
of Soumet’s tragedy, upon which the opera 
is based. Norma is High Priestess of the 
Druids in ancient Gaul, which is occupied 
by the Romans. Officially a virgin, she has 
secretly borne two children to Pollione, the 
Roman Pro-Consul, who has grown cold. 
She is visited by Adalgisa, a virgin of the 
Temple, who seeks release from her sacred 
vows. A Roman is urging her to go with 
him to Rome. It is, alas, Pollione. Norma 
abandons herself to disappointed passion. 
She finds she is unable to kill her offspring 
but she rouses the Gauls to declare a war 
of expulsion upon the Romans and she con- 
fesses her sacriligious connection with the 
Pro-Consul to the Arch-Druid, her father, 
in full assembly. Death by burning is the 
penalty and the fire is prepared. The Pro- 
Consul, who has been taken prisoner, 
accompanies Norma voluntarily to the flames 
as the opera ends, suddenly and without 
orchestral fireworks such as the conflagra- 
tion would have occasioned at a later date. 


There was glorious singing from Madame 
Callas, who has in addition to a superb 
soprano voice a dramatic presence, tall, 
stately, hieratic, yet is capable of melting 
sympathy. In her performance the flow of 
sound and movement harmonised. Her 
voice sounded hard at times but there were 
touches of tenderness at appropriate 
moments, particularly in her scene with 
Adalgisa, in which character Madame Ebe 
Stigani gave musically an immensely accom- 
plished performance, comparable by our 
present standards only to that of Madame 
Callas. Mirto Picchi brought a powerful 
tenor voice to the part of Pollione who, 
though militant and unloverly, made an 
attractive figure. Giacomo Vaghi, with a 
mellifluous bass voice, made a statuesquely 
impressive Arch-Druid. 


The orchestra was conducted by Vittorio 
Gui to general admiration but it can take 
little part in dramatic expression, being 
designed apparently by Bellini as mere 
accompaniment when not background music. 
Gianfranco’ Enriquez, who _ produced, 
arranged very effective groupings. Alan 
Barlow’s scenery was bleak tut awe- 
inspiring, with primeval oaks and massive 
monoliths in the cold light of the moon. 

At the close the audience remained long 
to applaud with voice and hand. H.G.M. 





L-R: Hugh Williams as George Henderson, Joyce Redman as Irene Elliott and Wilfrid Hyde 


Pictures 
by 


Houston-Rogers 


White as Philip Russell. 


“Afiairs of State” 


at the Cambridge 


ALLED “a light entertainment in three acts,” “Affairs of State” 
has settled down to a solid success in the West End. The 
story concerns some amusing domestic .intrigues behind a facade 
of high ranking political manceuvrings in Washington, D.C. The 
dialogue is witty and the acting of the small, distinguished cast 
excellent throughout. Roy Rich directs, with attractive décor by 
Michael Weight. The play is presented by Emile Littler and Tom 
Arnold. “Affairs of State,’ which also enjoyed a considerable 
Broadway success, was the only play written directly in English 
by French playwright Louis Verneuil, whose death, unhappily, was 
recently announced. 





George Henderson, an up-and-coming young The astute Philip Russell has guessed that 
American politician, and Constance Russell Henderson ‘is the reason for his wife’s desire 
(Coral Browne), the attractive wife of Philip for a divorce. Accordingly he cunningly 
Russell, distinguished elderly retired states- suggests to his friend that bachelordom is a 
man, are in love with each other. serious drawback to his political career. 
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Constance is also persuaded to this point of view, and agrees that it would te an caccilent 

idea for George to contract a “ marriage of convenience ” with Irene Elliott, Russell’s niece. 

Irene is a schoolmistress, who eventually agrees to take on the “ job” with business-like 
efficiency. Her “ salary ” is fixed and all is arranged. 
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Some weeks later the Hendersons are back in Washington after their continental “ honey- 

moon.” Irene, though inclined to over-act her part, is learning the ropes with admirable 

speed, though still insisting, when not in public, on treating George as her employer. But 
more and more George is coming to depend on Irene’s general sagacity. 


Austin Trevor as Byron Winkler, the Constance, vaguely uneasy about the new 
Secretary of State, who finds the new Mrs. arrangement, calls to see George. But the 
Henderson irresistible. In no time at all truth is Henderson is rapidly falling in love 
George’s political preferment is under way. with his own wife. 
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Just as Philip Russell planned, the 
inevitable happens. George con- 
fesses his love for Irene; Constance 
sees that her romance is ended 
and agrees to go with Philip on 
his tour abroad, and the Hender- 
sons are left, supremely content in 
their new-found happiness. 





The butler, Lawrence 
(David Tearle) congrat- 
ulates Mrs. Henderson 
on her husband’s new 
appointment just 
announced in the paper. 
Irene now knows that 
Constance is the woman 
George wants to marry 
eventually—as explained 
in their original “ inter- 
view.” She is therefore 
more careful than ever 
to maintain her remote 
and _ business - like 
attitude. 








My First 
Pin-up Girl 


by Eric Johns 


C4 RMEN was my first opera, José Collins 

my first pin-up girl. Bizet’s tempest- 
uous gipsy fired my schoolboy imagination 
and became my favourite heroine overnight. 
In a music shop window, a day or two later, 
I saw what I took to be the most bewitch- 
ing Carmen of all. It was a superb picture 
of José Collins as Dolores in A Southern 
Maid—with flashing eyes, Spanish shawl 
and enormous crescent earrings—advertis- 
ing copies of the Cigarette Song from that 
musical play. On the spot she became my 
favourite actress, though I had never seen 
her. 

Her picture haunted me so persistently 
that I eventually summoned up courage to 
write to her at Daly’s for a signed photo- 
graph, She sent one and it hung for years 
on the wall of my room, though I was never 
lucky enough to see her in a musical play. 
By the time I came to live in London the 
Queen of Daly's and the Gaiety was 
already in semi-retirement and I had to be 
content with hearing her sing numbers from 
The Maid of the Mountains in a variety bill 
at the Coliseum. 

She has always remained my ideal of a 
musical comedy star, with her dramatic 
voice and dynamic personality, but we never 
met until this year—one Sunday afternoon 
at Anton Dolin’s flat. We sat next to each 
other at tea and my shameless confession 
about the picture touched her. “Do you 
know,” she whispered, “it meant nothing 
to me when all London used to recognise 
me and people nudged each other as I 
passed by, but now I get a tremendous thrill 
if someone comes up and says, ‘ Excuse me, 
but are you José Collins? ’’ 

José—she gave me permission to use her 
Christian name that Sunday afternoon—is 
now nearing her sixties and has been mar- 
ried for the past sixteen years to a doctor 
in Essex. Those enormous eyes are as 
fascinating as ever, the hair as black as a 
raven’s wing and she continues to wear 
bizarre jewellery with the old flamboyant 
daring. The theatre is still the breath of 
life to her. She goes to West End shows 
and even gives up Sundays to produce a 
group of amateurs with whom she some- 
times appears in emotional parts at the local 
town hall. 


José Collins 

Above all, she loves to talk about the 
days of thirty years ago when her name 
dominated the Strand in lights from the 
glittering facade of the Gaiety, where she 
played in The Last Waltz, Catherine and 
Our Nell. She has a special affection for 
the Gaiety because it was on that stage that 
she played her two favourite rdéles—Nell 
Gwynn and Catherine, the serving wench 
who married Peter the Great. They were 
both good singing and acting parts and she 
enjoyed impersonating two real women who 
have left their mark on history. They gave 
her more satisfaction than Teresa in The 
Maid of the Mountains, a part she played 
for over three years and the one with which 
her name will ever be linked. 

“Leading ladies were treated like queens 
and surrounded by a glamorous aura of 
mystery in my time,” she said. “At the 
Gaiety I had a suite of five rooms, including 
a kitchen and dining room, where on 
matinee days I entertained friends to dinner 
between shows. Noél Coward and Ivor 
Novello, then on the threshold of their 
great achievements, often came _ together 
and would ask me to hear their latest com- 
positions, which they played on my grand 
piano. I entertained a legion of celebrities 
at the Gaiety, where my catering bill 


averaged £100 a week. (Continued overieaf) 
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My First Pin-up Girl (Con:d.) 


“I enjoyed playing hostess in the privacy 
of my theatre suite because I hated exciting 
curiosity and being stared at in restaurants. 
I preferred to remain out of sight when 1 
was off the stage. In those days the public 
had to go to the theatre and pay to see the 
stars. Now they can see a dozen at once, 
any day of the week, in certain fashionable 
West End restaurants patronised by the 
theatrical profession. 

“When people go to musical shows today 
they seem content with plenty of noise and 
lots of pretty girls. There is not the same 
demand for romance, especially since the 
Second World War. In the heyday of 
Dalys and the Gaiety we chose good 
dramatic stories with excellent opportunities 
for acting and then set them to music. Most 
current musical shows are too light and 
frothy for my liking and often give the 
impression of the music having been written 
before the book. 

South Pacific is an outstanding exception. 
It is a convincing true-to-life story, 
heightened by music that reflects the mood 
of the various situations. I saw Mary 
Martin play the young American nurse at 
Drury- Lane and I shall always cherish the 
memory of her magnetic performance. Ivor 
Novello had the right ideas about musical 
plays. He always chose a good romantic 
story, usually within the bounds of possi- 
bility, and clothed it with melodies that will 
live for ever. 

“I am rather proud of having been quick 
to recognise Ivor’s flair for writing glorious 
music for the theatre. I suggested that he 
contributed some additional numbers to 
A Southern Maid when he was still in his 
early twenties. I believe King’s Rhapsody 
was one of his best musical plays, but | 
never saw it. He put a box at my disposal 
for a Wednesday matinee and I looked for- 
ward to seeing the show and having tea 
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with him in his dressing room. Then came 
the shattering news that he had died after 
the performance on the previous Monday 
night. I never had the heart to see the 
show after that.” 

José, who accepts her retirement without 
a trace of bitterness, loves nothing better 
than telling a good story against herself. 
Happening to pass the Gaiety on the day 
they dismantled the interior in readiness for 
demolition, and sold the effects by auction, 
she saw a man carrying out a pastel draw- 
ing of herself as Dolores—a picture that 
originally cost her fifty guineas. “‘ That's 
my picture! ” she cried. Stopping the man, 
she asked if she might buy it back from 
him. “How much did you pay for it?” 
she enquired, taking her cheque book out 
of her bag. “ Half-a-crown, lady!” was 
the reply. It now adorns her Essex home, 
where it is admired by her husband's 
patients. 





Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 

After a lifetime as a public entertainer, 
Chevalier confesses that he is still nervous— 
not only on first nights, but every night. 
“I am always better when I am nervous,” 
he explained. “An artist must be afraid 
because fear gives him a human emotion.” 
He is always conscious of the fact that there 
are younger people in the audience, seeing 
him for the first time. They have no 
nostalgic memories to prejudice them in his 
favour, so he has to set out to captivate 
them from scratch. 

He is constantly adding new songs to his 
repertoire and has no patience with the 
artist who lives on the same handful of 
successful numbers for years. He throws in 
“Louise” and “Valentine” because his audi- 
ence love them and would be disappointed 
if they did not hear them, but they are the 
only two old songs in a programme of about 
fifteen. His philosophy is a sunny one. He 
sings of love, of work and of hope, but 
always optimistically. He could hardly do 
otherwise with that happy smile which 
compels us to look at the rosy side of life. 


Theatre World Annual No. 3 


HE latest Annual covers another interesting year 

in the London theatre. a year which saw outstand- 
ing productions in The Winter's Tale, Much Ado About 
Nothing, The Deep Blue Sea, The Young Elizabeth 
and Winter Journey, among others. The jacket and 
frontispiece picture John Gielgud as Benedick in Much 
Ado, and there are full page portraits of Alec Guinness, 
Peggy Ashcroft, Mary Morriss, Mary Martin and 
Donald Wolfit. 

A new feature this year gives the number of per- 
formances of plays mentioned in previous annuals: 
there are the usual Review of the Year and Ballet and 
Opera section, and forty-six London productions are 
illustrated. The Theatre World Annual remains one 
of the most attractive offerings for theatre lovers. 








Eehoes from 
Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed 
by our American 
Correspondent 


E Mawby Green 


Right: A scene from the successful American production 

of “ Dial ‘M’ for Murder.” L-R: Gusti Huber as 

Margot Wendice, Maurice Evans as Tony Wendice and 
Richard Derr as Max Halliday. 


(Picture by Eileen Darby) 


ROADWAY has been given the chance 
to appraise three West End successes 
and managed to be in agreement on one of 
them, Frederick Knott’s thriller, Dial ‘M’ 
for Murder. As tricky as they come with 
the unmasking of the villain depending on 
a neat visual variation of “But you forgot 
one thing—,” Dial ‘M’ has plenty of 
theatrical excitement with the audience 
participating in the dastardly plot with 
childish delight, right down to applauding 
the heroine as she foils her would-be 
assassin with a few well aimed scissors drives 
into his back. 

With a unanimous Press behind it and 
such a keen audience response, this newest 
hit promises to be the biggest money-making 
melodrama since Patrick Hamilton’s unfor- 
gettable Angel Street, thus amply rewarding 
Maurice Evans for any difficulties he might 
have had in persuading Alexander Korda 
to hold up on the making and release of 
the motion picture. Mr. Evans is starred 
as the superficially charming Tony Wendice, 
with murder on his brain and he is parti- 
cularly successful in getting over the agility 
of this villain’s mind as he twists situations 
to his advantage and worms his way out of 
tight corners—plot elements that must have 
given the author many a sleepless night but 
which come out in Mr. Evans’ performance 
as believable, on-the-spot decisions. John 
Williams as the Scotland Yard Inspector 
almost steals the play in the third act; Gusti 
Huter, a Viennese actress who scored 
heavily last season in her Broadway debut, 
is nicely overwrought as the hapless heroine; 
the other players, good, with the whole 
production solid and_ effective though 
perhaps lacking in high polish. 


Terence Rattigan’s The Deep Blue Sea was 
placed in the best of hands for its American 
duplication, the producers being the very 
highly regarded Alfred de Liagre, Jr., and 
John C. Wilson, with Frith Banbury brought 
over to repeat as director, but somehow we 
feel they found themselves “Between the 
devil and —” when they got around to 
production details. As a play for American 
consumption, Terence Rattigan’s drama of 
shame and desire struck us when viewed at 
the Duchess Theatre as a dubious bet, being 
much too pat and smacking continually of 
the woman’s novel. The majority of the 
reviewers over here confirmed that opinion, 
some placing the content of the play on an 
even lower level with one summing it up as 
a “sudsy soap opera” so it is not too much 
to assume that some such similar thoughts 
must have raced through the minds of the 
astute Messrs. de Liagre and Wilson when 
they read and saw this play in London. But 
then there was the réle of Hester Collyer and 
the absolutely brilliant interpretation given 
to her by Peggy Ashcroft which all but 
transcended whatever triteness there was 
about her. Well, what to do about it? 
Bring Peggy Ashcroft over would be the first 
reaction, but she has no following in America 
and it is doubtful whether personal rave 
notices for her could counterbalance poor 
ones for the play. After all, Edith Evans 
could not carry Daphne Laureola in the 
States. Then let us see who is available on 
home territory. Judith Evelyn would be 
the obvious choice—right physically and 
extremely talented—sure to act Hester to 
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the hilt with a great performance being a 
definite possibility—but would she prove any 
more popular at the box office than Peggy 
Ashcroft? A brainstorm. Margaret Sullavan 
is our girl. True, she has yet to tackle a 
character part of this complexity, but she 
can act and everybody loves her—enough 
to pay money to see her—and if she comes 
across with a terrific performance, audiences 
might forgive the author anything. A sup- 
porting cast worthy of Miss Sullavan was 
carefully selected, Alan Webb as her husband 
and James Hanley as her lover, among 
them. The results? Miss Sullavan proved 
her box office worth, breaking records on the 
pre-Broadway tour and building a $400,000 
advance sale in New York. Her notices 
were generally raves as the play was 


James Hanley as Frederick Page and Margaret Sullavan 
as Hester Collyer in The Broadway production of 
Terence Rattigan’s *‘ The Deep Blue Sea.”’ 
(Picture by Vandamm) 


generally panned. With an engagement of 
several months assured by this advance sale, 
all that remains now is to see whether future 
audiences will forget the notices given the 
play and continue to pay to see Maggie 
Sullavan. 

But is she giving the terrific performance? 
For anyone who has seen Miss Ashcroft’s 
Hester Collyer, the answer must be “no.” 
The sad truth is she gets no more than fifty 
per cent. of what Miss Ashcroft got out of 
the same part. She is miscast, being too 


American, too attractive, too young—her 
pretty face being too inexpressive to reveal 
the tempest of emotions within Hester and 
so she has to rely mainly on her delivery of 
the lines, but there again Miss Sullavan’s 
trademark, the throaty sob in her voice, 
while it serves to give her an approach to 
the character—the wistfully appealing and 
pathetic—also places its limits, leaving little 
room for variety or bite. As an illustration, 
you might remember Hester’s rather sharp. 
sardonic sense of humour, which not only 
showed an intelligence, but revealed her 
neuroticism as she often used it as a lash 
against herself. In Miss Sullavan’s hands, 
it becomes little more than the parlour 
variety of humour. 

Her youthful appearance, particularly’ in 
relation with her leading men, also shifts 
values in Mr. Rattigan’s drama and not to 
his advantage. Instead of being a contem- 
porary of her husband as the author 
intended, she is now the age equal of her 
lover—and plenty attractive enough to lure 
love again once he has left her. That is 
hardly the same story of the fading, older 
woman giving up position and security to 
go off with a physically attractive younger 
man—which leads us to James Hanley. 
Press and audience reactions to him are 
definitely mixed, but for one who has seen 
the excellent Kenneth More in the British 
production, he is a decided letdown. Apart 
from beginning to look like the perennial 
juvenile, Mr. Hanley is not clear or sharp 
enough in bringing definition to this essen- 
tially rootless young man. As for Alan 
Webb, he so completely hides his true 
affections for Hester in his first appearances 
that when he finally offers to take her back, 
you can almost hear yourself saying. “Don’t 
you do it, dearie. You can do better else- 
where.” 

This loss of values runs right through the 
play in the casting of the other réles with 
the exception of the two smallest, Stella 
Andrew as the young wife upstairs and Felix 
Deebank as the embarrassed friend who 
must listen to the suicide note, the net 
results, of course, being that Mr. Rattigan’s 
play is weakened considerably by its present 
company almost in direct proportion to the 
way it was helped by the original British 
company. 

You won't believe it but Katharine 
Hepburn’s performance in Shaw’s The 
Millionairess was more panned than praised. 
It has been reported that her characteri- 
sation of the lady with the Midas’ touch 


(Continued on page facing) 





Picture by Roy Round 


Festival Ballet 


A scene from the humorous ballet, *‘ Symphony for Fun,"’ which had its first performance on Ist September 

with Noél Rossana, John Gilpin and Anita Landa as principal dancers, and will be included again im the 

Festival Ballet season which opens at the Royal Festival Hall on 26th December (finishing 10th January). 

Choreography for ** Symphony for Fun” is by Michael Charnley, décor by Tom Lingwood and music by 
Don Gillis (Symphony No. 5}). 





Kchoes from Broadway (Contd.) 


kept getting broader and broader as_ her 
London run ran on so by the time she hit 
Broadway she was virtually a caricature of 
herself. Each famous Hepburn gesture or 


mannerism has been magnified at least a 
thousand times until she is palatable only to 
her staunchest admirers, of which she has 
many, including this observer, enough to 
ensure an almost complete sellout for the 
limited twelve-week engagement before the 


critics went to press. The play, too, was 
dismissed as lower drawer Shaw, but just try 
and think of a contemporary comedy that 
throws off as many witty and stimulating 
sparks. 

Mary Chase of Harvey fame is back with 
a new comedy, Bernardine, one to keep her 
still current fantasy Mrs. McThing company 
on 48th Street. This funny, penetrating 
investigation into the mores of American 
adolescent boys with emphasis on their 
sexual desires, proved something of a poser 
for critics to write about, for as a bit of 
playwriting it has more ups and downs than 
a roller coaster. At times it is so elementary 
you get the feeling you are sitting in the 
church basement watching the local dramatic 
society tackling a new play, but then you 
start believing in the leading characters with 
such intensity that you are genuinely moved 
as well as amused and entertained. As for 
British consumption, Bernardine would 


probably be unintelligible without a glossary 
of American slang in the programme. Come 
to think of it, adults here who have lost 
contact with the younger generation could 
use one too. 

Moss Hart, in his latest attempt to keep 
up with the ever-changing currents in 
American playwriting as opposed to the 
rigidity of the slick, carpentered comedies 
which ,gained him fame, dramatised Edgar 
Mittelholzer’s novel, “Shadows Move 
Among Them,” which we understand had the 
same succes d’estime in England as it did 
here. Under the title The Climate of Eden, 
it still tells the odd story of what happens 
when a neuretic, almost psychotic young 
man from the city comes in contact with a 
strange Utopia in the jungle of British 
Guiana, headed by his uncle, a mest 
unorthodox missionary. But whittled down 
to stage size much must be left out and 
character transitions become so choppy or 
abrupt that one leaves the theatre remember- 
ing individual scenes rather than being taken 
up by any cumulative effect of the whole. 
For two leading female réles, Mr. Hart 
scoured London and came up with Penelope 
Munday, who he saw in Gielgud’s Much 
Ado About Nothing, and Rosemary Harris, 
who won out over 700 girls interviewed, 
though she has yet to appear in the West 
End. Both have a lovely set of notices to 

(Continued on page 36) 





1953 
Wagner 
Festival 

at 
Bayreuth 


Right \ view of the New 

Castle. one of the many 

imposing buildings in Bay- 
reuth 


HE Richard Wagner Festival at Bay- 

reuth is one of the great musical events 
of the year, a “must” for opera lovers all 
over the world. 


The 1953 Festival will begin on Thursday 
23rd July with Lohengrin, the last perfor- 
mance taking place on 22nd August (Tristan 
und Isolde). The repertoire consists of 
Lohengrin (six performances); Parsifal (four 
performances); The Rheingold (two perfor- 
mances); Die Walkure (two performances); 
Siegfried (two performances); Gdétterdam- 
merung (two performances); and Tristan und 
Isolde (five performances). 


The producers and conductors of the 
operas are as follows: — Lohengrin: 
Conductor, Joseph Keilberth; producer, 
Wolfgang Wagner. Tristan und Isolde: 
Conductor, Joseph Keilberth; producer, 
Wieland Wagner. Ring of the Nibelungen: 
Conductor, Hans Knappertsbusch; producer, 
Wieland Wagner. Parsifal: Conductor, Hans 
Knappertsbusch; producer, Wieland Wagner. 


The artistes who will be taking part in 
the 1953 Festival include the following: Ira 
Maluniuk, Martha Modl, Regina Resnik, 
Eleanor Steber, Rita Streich, Astrid Varnay, 
Josef Greindl, Hans Hotter, Paul Kuen, 
George London, Gustav Neidlinger, Her- 
mann Uhde, Ramon Vinay, Ludwig Weber, 
Wolfgang Windgassen and Erich Witte. 


The company, it will be seen, includes 
many of the brilliant singers taking part in 
the 1952 Festival, which was reviewed by 
Penelope Turing in our September issue. 

Booking for the Festival has already 
opened and those intending to go to Bay- 
reuth next year would be well advised to 
make their arrangements as soon as possible, 
as seats and accommodation are naturally 
limited. The Gardiner Travel Service of 189 
Regent Street, W1, specialise in conducted 
tours at a fully inclusive charge, including 
tickets, accommodation, travel arrangements 
and special tours. Their organised parties 
last year were a great success. (See special 
announcement on page 1.) 
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hilarious memoirs of 


COLONEL 
CHINSTRAP 


Written by TED KAVANAGH 
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VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4. 


Founded in 1880 by the Corporation vf London 


The School has its own fully equipped 
Theatre with sunken Orchestra and up-to-date 
Stage appliances including a first class lighting 
system, dressing rooms, shower baths and 
Green Room 
Whilst an increasing number of students are 
enrolling for full-time courses leading to Per- 
formers and Teachers Diplomas, special 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


PRINCIPAL: EDRIC CUNDELL 
C.B.E.. Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M 
facilities are available for those who wish to 
obtain part-time instruction during the day or 
evening. Tuition is given in Singing, Pianoforte 
ard all Musical Subjects: Dramatic Art, Speech 
Training and Public ayer etc. 
The Spring Term begins on 5th January 1953. 
The School Prospectus may be obtained, post 
free, from the Secretary, John Tooley, M.A. 











@hia Casting “ Hamlet ”’ Competition No 5 Result 


N the whole readers were exceedingly 

cautious in selecting players for Hamlet, 
preferring the well-trodden paths of the Old 
Vic and Stratford to such fascinating com- 
binations as say, Olivier (Hamlet), Garbo 
(Gertrude) and Danny Kaye—as, of course, 
the Ist Gravedigger, though one competitor 
selected that prince of comics as the Prince 
himself! It is, we discovered, when making 
our own attempt, far from easy to choose 
a well-balanced company, even with the 
whole English speaking world available, but 
a great number of entries displayed a shrewd 
knowledge of the players chosen and the 
parts to be played. 

We asked John Fernald to select the three 
prize-winning entries. Mr. Fernald, it will 
be recalled, has produced a great many of 
the Arts Theatre plays. He was the brilliant 
director of The Love of Four Colonels, also 
of that fascinating piece of entertainment, 
Nightmare Abbey, and must be considered 
one of the outstanding producers of the 
contemporary English theatre. 

The following are the three casts Mr. 
Fernald considered most interesting: 


Fortinbras 
Ghost 
Producer : 
Decor: 


HARRY ANDREWS 
GODFREY TEARLE 
TYRONE GUTHRIE 
JOHN PIPER 


(Submitted by Mr. B. J. R. Danger. of 


Wirral, Cheshire.) 


Hamlet 
Claudius 
Gertrude 
Ophelia 
Horatio 
Polonius 
Laertes 
Ist Gravedigger 
Ist Player 
Rosencrantz 
Guildenstern 
Marcellus 
Bernardo 
Osric 
Fortinbras 
Ghost 
Producer : 
Decor: 


MICHAEL REDGRAVE 
ORSON WELLES 
EDITH EVANS 
HERMIONE HANNEN 
ROBERT DONAT 
FELIX AYLMER 
TYRONE POWER 
CHARLES CHAPLIN 
GODFREY TEARLE 
DONALD WOLFIT 
ALEC GUINNESS 
MAURICE EVANS 
JACK HAWKINS 
FERDY MAYNE 
LAURENCE OLIVIER 
JOHN GIELGUD 
TYRONE GUTHRIE 
JO MIELZINER 


(Submitted by Mr. Sidney Young, of 


London, W.1.) 


Hamlet 
Caudius 
Gertrude 
Ophelia 
Horatio 
Polonius 
Laertes 

Ist Gravedigger 
Ist Player 
Rosencrantz 
Guildenstern 
Marcellus 
Bernardo 
Osric 
Fortinbras 
Ghost 


Producer : 


Decor : 


JOHN GIELGUD 
LAURENCE OLIVIER 
PEGGY ASHCROFT 
CLAIRE BLOOM 
ANDRE MORELL 
ALEC GUINNESS 
PAUL ROGERS 
STANLEY HOLLOWAY 
ROBERT HELPMANN 
ALAN BADEL 
CHARLES GOLDNER 
GUY ROLFE 

LEO McKERN 

PETER USTINOV 
JACK HAWKINS 
GODFREY TEARLE 
GLEN BYAM SHAW 
TANYA MOISEIWITSCH 


(Submitted by Mr. C. G. Hore, of Worthing, 


Sussex.) 


Hamlet 
Claudius 
Gertrude 
Ophelia 
Horatio 
Polonius 
Laertes 

lst Gravedigger 
Ist Player 
Rosencrantz 
Guildenstern 
Marcellus 
Bernardo 
Osric 


PAUL SCOFIELD 
DONALD WOLFIT 
FLORA ROBSON 
DOROTHY TUTIN 
MICHAEL REDGRAVE 
WILFRID HYDE WHITE 
EMRYS JONES 
BERNARD MILES 
ROBERT MORLEY 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
REX HARRISON 
ALEC CLUNES 
ROBERT EDDISON 
PETER USTINOV 


The award of one guinea will be sent to 
each of these competitors. Competition No. 
6 will be announced in our next issue. 








The Story of London’s only 
Victorian Music Hall to come 
out of the last century 


>. LATE AND 
EARLY JoYS 


AT THE PLAYERS’ 
THEATRE 


Paul Sheridan 


Late and Early Joys brings up-to-date 
the story of the Players’ Theatre, which 
faithfully represents the moods and 
gaiety of the last century, as well as its 
broad comedy and ebullient life ““Under- 
neath the Arches.”’ 


Theatre World: ‘‘ Memories of many 
hilarious nightsare vividly recalled in this 
lavishly illustrated record of London’s 
unique Victorian song and supper 
entertainment.’’ 


33 pages of illustrations 15/-net 


BOARDMAN 
j————={14 Cockspur St, London SW1-———" 

















The Art of 
Dramatic 
Criticism 


by S. R. Littlewood 


The primary aim of this book is to help young critics 
and would-be critics, and it deals, therefore, not only 
with the historical background of dramatic criticism 
from the earlest times but also with the practice 
and Prospects of 
present-day criticism. 
Giving as it does, the 
carefully considered 
views of an eminent 
dramatic critic with a 
lifetime’s experience, 
it wil appeal to 
everyone with a 
serious interest in the 
theatre. 15/- net, 
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Echoes from Broadway (Conid.) 


take back with them even though there 
won’t be many dollars, for The Climate of 
Eden does not seem destined for a lengthy 
run. 


Leaving the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, 
Martyn Green and Ella Halman have found 
a home with S. M. Chartock’s Gilbert and 
Sullivan Company and two more welcome 
expatriates would te hard to find. They 
have infused this company with spirit and 
are slowly but successfully imparting the 
secret of the one correct way to play Gilbert 
and Sullivan—so much so that by their next 
visit to New York, after an extensive cross 
country tour, no one will be in the least 
surprised to find them second to none. In 
the matter of voices, with Robert Rounse- 
ville, Lillian Murphy and Frank Rogier, 
they already have taken a tremendous stride 
towards this goal. 


For five years Charles Friedman has 
worked on his musical adaptation of Verdi's 
Aida, cutting the score, writing a new 
libretto, transferring the action to the South 
during the Civil War, with of course new 
lyrics and title, My Darlin’ Aida. His 
reward came with a fabulously handsome 
production reputed to have cost around 
$300,000, which he also directed, and a good 
audience response to date despite mixed 
notices. The new book with accent on 
miscegenation is fabulously melodramatic 
and dull, and while there seems to be a 
great many complaints over the flatness of 
the lyrics, we cannot confirm this for the 
cast was so busy vocalising we never heard 
one through. All in all, terrifying to think 
how far wrong an author can go—for how 
long a period of time—and with the very 
best and most earnest of intentions. 





HE Long Mirror, J. B. Priestiey’s play, was revived 
at the Royal Court Theatre on 29th October with 
Jean Forbes-Robertson, Raymond Young, Heather 
Stannard, Mary Jerrold and E. Eynon Evans in the 
cast. The play, which, however, failed to get a good 
press, was produced by André van Gyseghem. Les 
Bonnes, which was produced privately at the Mercury 
also on 29th October, later transferred to the Royal 
Court. Jean Genet’s play was acted in French by 
Se!ma Vaz Dias, Olive Gregg and Betty Stockfield. 
Dead Secret, a new thriller by Michael Clayton 
Hutton, had its first performance at the St. James's 
on Sth November, with Joyce Heron, Sophie Stewart, 
lan Hunter and Hugh Wakefield in the cast. Hugh 
Wakefield’s amusing character study as the bibulous 
blackmailer was highly praised, but the play failed to 
make the grade. Sweet Peril is to follow on 3rd 
December. 
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Theatre Bookshelf — Some recent books reviewed 


Hamlet Through the Ages (Rockliff, 35/- 
net). 


Herbert Marshall has edited this unique 
pictorial record which has been assembled 
by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson, 
whose private theatre collection is an 
inestimable contribution to the theatre of 
our time and age. In this excellently 
produced book productions of Hamlet since 
1709, in no less than twenty-three countries, 
are recorded, scene by scene, with editorial 
comments on each. Thus 154 players of 
Hamlet are discussed and the work of 
eighty-two producers and ninety designers 
is included with examples from ten films. 
The 257 illustrations, featuring as they do 
every famous player of Hamlet during the 
last two hundred years, are an unfailing 
source of interest for the Shakespeare 
student and those interested in production, 
as well as for all who love the theatre. The 
indices are exhaustive. 


Verdict at Midnight by 
(Longmans, 16/- net). 
The dramatic critic of The Sunday Times 
examines the critical verdict on thirty-seven 
outstanding theatrical productions between 
the early 1890's and the years immediately 
following the second world war. Not the 
least interest of this authoritative review is 
the light thrown on changing opinion and 
the fate of dramatists once considered 
exceptional. And in its quiet development 
the book demonstrates that the verdict of 
its author at any rate is to be relied upon. 


Harold Hobson 


Late and Early Joys by 
(Boardman, 15/- net). 

Memories of many a hilarious night with 
the “ Late Joys” are vividly recalled in this 
lavishly illustrated record of London's 
unique Victorian song and supper entertain- 
ment, in the Players’ Theatre underneath the 
arches in Villiers Street. 

Sybil Thorndike has written the foreword 
and the illustrations are by Reginald Wool- 
ley, while the wealth of pictures call to mind 
a number of names now well-known on the 
wider theatre scene, including Hattie 
Jacques, Vida Hope, Bill Shine, Bill Owen, 
Daphne Anderson, Bernard Miles, Nuna 
Davey and Lyn Evans, among many others. 


Paul Sheridan 


A Dictionary of Theatrical Terms by 
Wilfred Granville (André Deutsch, 12/6 
net). 

In this, the first full glossary of the theatre 
to be published, every known technical and 
colloquial term as well as stage slang and 
jargon are included to make a book of 
fascinating reading. This work has the 
additional value of preserving for all time 
the jargon used by the old “ pros,” which 
otherwise might have fallen into disuse. 


An Experience of Critics (Perpetua, 7/6 net). 

Eight distinguished critics explain their 
own approach to their work in this valuable 
little book in which Christopher Fry’s essay 
on critics is the main contribution. Alec 
Guinness, the most discussed actor of recent 
years, provides a stimulating prologue and 
the amusing illustrations and caricatures of 
the critics are by Ronald Searle. 


Stage by Stage by Peter Daubeny (Murray, 


16/- net). 


A leading producer-manager writes of his 
experiences with some absorbing glimpses 
behind the scenes. Stage personalities, per- 
formances and the hazards of theatrical 
management are recorded with extraordinary 
vividness. 


Other recent books for the keen theatre- 
goer include: Bernard Shaw and Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell: Their Correspondence, 
and Tallulah, My Autobiography, by 
Tallulah Bankhead (Gollancz, 21/- and 16/- 
net, respectively); The Fugitive Art, Drama- 
tic Commentaries 1947-1951, by T. C. 
Worsley (John Lehmann, 18/- net); Stories 
From Gilbert and Sullivan, by Gladys 
Davidson (Werner Laurie, 15/- net); The 
Epigrams of Oscar Wilde (Alvin Redman, 
15/- net); Hand Book of English Mediaeval 
Costume, by C. Willett and Phillis Cunning- 
ton (Faber & Faber, 30/- net). 


A useful and interesting book published in 
aid of the Actors’ Orphanage is Our 
Favourite Dish, the Theatre Recipe Book 
(Putnam, 12/6 net), in which, under their 
autographs, are given recipes for the 
favourite dishes of most of our leading 
actors and actresses. 





Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 


7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 
(near Cambridge Theatre) 


LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 














Readers’ Forum 


HE recent decision of British Actors’ 

Equity Association to refuse permission 
for Mr. Ferrer to act at the Old Vic must 
be viewed with consternation by the serious 
theatre student and amateur. Based upon 
the theory that there are plenty of competent 
British actors to fill the scene adequately, 
their policy appears to savour horribly of 
self-satisfied insularity, conceit, and narrow- 
mindedness, They object that Trigorin, the 
part chosen by Mr. Ferrer, is not a star part, 
and as such, if played by him, would throw 
the play out of balance. Have they so soon 
forgotten Mr. Gielgud in that part? The 
result of their action is quite simple 
The Seagull will now be omitted from the 
Old Vic repertory. 

It goes without saying that it is essential 
for our competent actors to have all the 
opportunities possible. But competent is 
hardly the adjective by which one would 
describe Mr. Ferrer’s abilities. To all who 
have seen the film of Cyrano it is plain he 
is a true artist of the theatre, worthy to 
rank among the very great. He is the man 
who has swept Broadway off its feet and 
left it gasping. And yet London is not to be 
allowed to see him. 

How can the younger generation learn if 
deprived of the chances of seeing great 
talent? Now is the moment to inject London 
with new blood, now, when it is generally 
accepted that this is the dullest autumn 
season for 20 years. Yet Equity deliberately 
throws away the perfect chance of remedy- 
ing this deplorable state of affairs and of 
making the theatre world sit up. 


Clonmel, Ireland. (Miss) A. Carrigan 


R. José Ferrer arranged to play Trigorin 

in The Seagull at the Old Vic early 
next year, but has been prevented from 
doing this by Equity. I do not pretend to 
understand the objects and ambitions of 
Equity, but would like to put forward the 
simple, and probably prejudiced view of an 
ordinary theatregoer. 

Equity presumably exists to further the 
interests of the Theatre, whose own existence 
surely depends upon the performance of 
great plays by great actors. There are few 
great actors alive today, and when one does 
emerge from the ranks of his fellow-per- 
formers to stand “challenger on mount of 
all the age for his perfection,” surely it is a 
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Awards of 10/6 each go to the writers of the three 

letters on this page. Readers’ entries for this feature 

should be as brief as possible and should be marked 
*“Readers’ Forum.” 


should be 
Mr. Ferrer is 


tragedy that any audience 
deprived of seeing his work. 
such an actor. 

Are we then, to stand by and let Equity 
stop him giving a unique and _ inevitably 
great performance at the Old Vic? 

I feel sure that something can be done. 
Otherwise we shall have to reach the sad 
conclusion that the theatre in Britain, said 
to be flourishing in a free country, is 
hemmed in by unreasonable restrictions and 
petty laws, 


London, S.W.1. 

FAR be it for me to complain when the 
Old Vic has a success but the situation 

created by the exceptional popularity of the 

production of Romeo and Juliet has raised a 

problem of vital importance. 


(Miss) Jane Davis 


This play recently ended after playing for 
eight weeks, to capacity houses, leaving a 
large number of unsatisfied theatre lovers 
who have been unable to see it. One agrees 
that the Old Vic should present a number 
of different plays during the season and 
would be the first to defend this against the 
idea that their productions should run until 
the end of their commercial life, but that is 
small consolation to those who have been 
unable to obtain tickets. 

There is a further consideration which 
should have become evident in Festival year 
and no doubt will do so again next year 
when once more the capital is filled with 
visitors from abroad. Usually here for a 
short time only, they will find it difficult 
under present conditions to see more than 
one of the “National Theatre” productions. 

In view of these two difficulties is it not 
high time the Old Vic reverted to its former 
practice by becoming a true repertory 
theatre alternating plays each evening as is 
done at Stratford? Not only would this 
make it easier for visitors to see a large 
part of the season’s offerings within a short 
time, but it would also enable those who 
were unable to see a play during the first 
part of the season to have a second, third 
and even fourth chance to obtain seats. 


Neville March Hunnings 
London, N.21. 


Romeo and Juliet is to be revived for two weeks from 
22nd December, with an extra matinee on Boxing Day 
at 2.30 p.m.— EDITOR. 








Amateur Stage 


MATEUR Stage magazine have organ- 


ised a Playwriting Service for those who | 


have aspirations in this direction. Firstly it 
is a Step-by-step guidance in the actual task 
of playwriting and _ construction, and 
secondly assistance will be given to the 
author in placing with agents, play pub- 
lishers and producing companies any play 
emanating from this scheme which is con- 
sidered worth while and_ suitable for 
production. Finally, a test has been devised 
which will help ‘to assess the author's 
capabilities and limitations, and which will 


be valuable to both the playwright and the 


Examiner. The charge for the complete 
course, paid in advance, is £3 for a full- 
length play and £2 for a one-act play. Full 
details can be obtained from “ Amateur 
Stage,” 57 Church Hill, London, N.21. 

* * 7 


The Royal Exchange Players will present 
Rebecca at the Fortune Theatre on 4th, 
Sth and 6th December at 7 p.m. The 
producer is Dorothy Lloyd, manager of the 
Fortune Theatre. 

* * + 

The Drama Class will present Richard I/II 
at the Wimbledon Technical College Hall 
on 5th and 6th December at 7.15. 

* * * 

BBC Ariel Players, for their autumn pro- 
duction at the Fortune Theatre are staging 
a pantomime, with the intriguing title of 
Chase Me Charming or Ali Pally and the 
Forty Sponsors. From 10th to 13th Dec. 

* * * 

Croydon Histrionic Society are to present 
The Cherry Orchard on Sth and 6th Dec. 
at 7.30 in the Croydon Civic Hall. 

o * 


The Mill Hill Dramatic Society will 


present Jean Anouilh’s Thieves Carnival at | 


the Hartley Hali, Mill Hill, on 18th, 19th 


and 20th December. 
+ * * 


The Winifred Akroyd Players celebrate | 


their 10th anniversary in their own theatre, 


Christchurch Studio Theatre, Albany Street, | 


Regents Park, with Glad Tidings, by R. F. 
Delderfield, on 12th and 13th December at 
7.30, and at 5.30 on 14th December. 

* + . 


The Jacobeans will present a _ revue 
entitled First Edition at the Chanticleer 
Theatre on 18th, 19th and 20th December. 
Tickets obtainable. from Miss _ Elizabeth 
Nye, 17 Wilton Crescent, London, SW1. 








AVAILABLE FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


> * 
“it won't be a 
A e e e 
Stylish Marriage °° 
A Light Comedy by 
A. P. DEARSLEY 
(Author of * Fly Away Peter’) 
“ There is laughter all the way in this 
play.”——The Stage. 
6 Men 2 Women 1 Set 





For particulars and reading scripts apply 
to the Secretary, Arthur Brough Players 
Ltd., Leas Pavilion, Folkestone. 

















NOAH GIVES THANKS 


by Eric Crozier 
Play in three acts. Televised 
success early this year. 
Cloth 6/10; Paper 5/4 (including postage) 
Catalogue of plays 4d. (including postage) 


3 GARNET MILLER Lie 
30 Batchworth Lane, Northwood, Middlesex 


Distributed by Quality Press Ltd. 
Bouverie House, 154 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4 


with great 








THEATRE SCHOOL 
MARY RICHARDS 
provides full training (day-time and 
evening courses) for the stage as 
a Career 
Students receive opportunities of acting in 
professional theatres while training. Fully- 
trained students have recently been engaged 
by the managements of many theatres and 
companies. 
Grants-in-aid for training may be given 
by local education authorities 


Brochure with all details from:— 


BIRMINGHAM 


principal 


48 Holloway Head, Birmingham, | 
(MIDland 3300) 


LEONDS 
QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose persunal attention you are assured 











Tables Reserved Sundays 
12.15—11 p.m 6.45-—10 p.m. 


“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 

to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant” 

EVELYN LAYE 

26-28 DEAN ST., LONDON W1 

TELEPHONE-CGERRARD 9585 G 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 

















MY BROTHER 
TOM 
ST. JOHN ERVINE 


The idiosyncrasies 
are revealed 


of Ulster men and women 
in this country comedy 
and without prejudice. Mr. 
flatters nor asperses his 
them as they are. 

3 Acts 10 m. 7 f. 


intimately 
Ervine 
people: he 


neither 
displays 


characters 6s. net 


» 


PLAY PRODUCTION 
KOR 
AMATEURS 


ERIC BRADWELL 
Author of Four One Act Plays 


This 
text 


book is one of the 
books yet 


most 
the 
inexperienced pro- 


comprchensive 
written on 
plays by amateurs, and any 
could confidently be expected, after a 
study of the book, to produce a play to a 
reasonable standard of competence. The author 
traces the production of a play trom 
and discusses selection of the 
scenic stage 


production of 


ducer 


its con- 


ception play. 


casting design, moves, ctc 


10s. 6d. net 


RisKS AND 


in publishing, television, radio, 
films, theatre and 
advertising 
SAMUEL SPRING 
Risks and Rights is a complete manual of the 


American law on privacy, slander, libel, copy- 
right, and unfair competition 35s. met 


Allen @& 


40 Museum 


Unwin 


Street, London, W.C.1 
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Amateur Stage ((Conid.) 


Thornton Wilder’s The Skin of our Teeth 
will be presented on 4th, Sth, 6th December 
by the Southampton WEA Student Players, 
at the Avenue Hall, Southampton. 

~ * * 

Twenty Players are to present a topical 
revue entitled Roundabout at the Crane 
Theatre, Liverpool, on Ist, 2nd and 3rd 


January at 7 p.m. 
+ * » 


The Harrogate Dramatic Society are to 
present Cocteau’s The Eagle Has Two 
Heads at the Little Theatre, for one week 
commencing Ist December. 


+ * 


Tennessee Williams’ play The Glass 
Menagerie will be presented by the Shrews- 
bury Theatre Guild, at the Walker Hall on 
Sth and 6th December. 

* * + 

The Leeds Art Theatre’s Christmas pro- 
ductions will be Alice in Wonderland and 
Alice Through the Looking Glass, at the 
Civic Theatre, from 2nd to 10th January 
inclusive. 





OOKS— December 
hand books on 
Dalwood, Bookseller 


Catalogue of new and second- 
the Theatre now available.—Peter 
56 Colston Street, Bristol 1 


OMPANY (non-professional) own Studio Theatre 

Central London, requires experienced Actors ail 
ages and types, a few attractive Actresses (particularly 
a redhead), anyone interested in Stage Management 
Costume Designing Apply Box No. 465 


OR SALE Theatre 

April 1948 /October 

odd copies Offers to 
Dudley, Worcs 


World, June 1944/April 1947; 
1950 (except July 1948) and 19 
Poultney, 17 Grainger Strect 


OR SALI 42 Theatre Arts (American). Oct 
1943; Feb., Oct., Dec., 1944; all 

all 1946; all 1947; Jan., Feb., 1948 
tion. +5 or nearest Box No. 467 


Sept 
1945 except May 
Excellent condi- 


ALE VOICES required for amateur production 
Lilac Time. Write: Secretary, Northern Polytech- 
nic Operatic Society, Holloway Road, London, N.7 


HE TAVERNERS require a number of male amateur 
actors for the formation of a new company rehears- 
ing January 1953 No subscriptions, all expenses paid, 
rehearse Central London Apply: Henry McCarthy, 
167 St. Stephen's House, S.W.1 Telephone: WHIte- 
hall OS85 
“MPHEATRE WORLD” July 1947 to July 1950 inclu- 
sive, for sale, what offers? Write Box No. 466. 
BEARDS MOUSTACHES for all period 
pieces and characters Wigs in Mohair & Crepe 
from 20/- to 30/- each. Moustaches and Beards from 
6d. to 5/- each. Crepe Hair (all colours) per yard 2/-. 
Spirit Gum 6d. per bottle Leichner Grease Paints, 
Liners, etc. Wigs, Moustaches and Beards on Theatri- 
cal Hair-lace, as supplied to British and American stage 
and screen, made to your exact measurements and 
requirements, Free advice service available (by appoint- 
ment) at all times, or answered by post.—Cecil Pasco 
FILMER POSTICHEURS, 74 Shaftesbury Avenuc, 
London, W.1. GERrard 1548 


IGS, 








WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Director: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 
(FRE 2958) 














EVANS PLAYS 


SINNY 
MORGAN 


by Howard Spring 
The play that will appeal to everybody 
One set. 5m 4f. Copies 5 - post 4d extra 


Montague House, Russell Sq., WC! 


FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLAYS 
The 1952-53 EDITION (472 pages) 
Containing all the information required 
ndividuals or societies in their search for 
the right play, the usefulness of this book 
nakes it unique. Price 2/6 net. Postage 4d. 





Evans Bros., 
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SAMUEL FREACH LTD 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, we2 























, now available for 
AMATEUR PERFORMANCE 
include = important new 


release :— 
HARVEY The famous 
Unadulterated enjoyment.” 
6f. 2 sets. 

Printed books now available 5 3 inc. postage. 
Also available: sry 

LAURA The play version f the highly 
—— film of the same title Sm. 3f 


set. 3. 
BLACK CHIFFON The brilliant success from 
the Westminster Theatre. 3m. 4f. | set. 4/3 
SLEEPING PARTNERSHIP A delightful new 
comedy by Kenneth Horne. 4m. 3f. | set. 5/3. 
ia jaar V7: a Fine emotional! 


drama. 5m. 4f. 

et 
THE BIGGEST THIEF IN TOWN The recent 
big West End comedy hit. 2f. 7m. 1 set. 5 3 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (9d. post free) to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 
75 BERWICK STREET LONDON W.1 


comedy success 
Cavalcade. 6m 








THEATRE 


arts 
MAGAZIN E 


COMPLETE SCRIPT OF A 
BROADWAY HIT IN EACH ISSUE 
THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC 
RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 
DANCE - PERSONALITIES - HUMOR 


Subscriptions £2.10.0 1 yr., £4.13.0 2 yrs., 
£6.12.6 3 years. Send orders to:- 


Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 

















Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 


Marylebone High Street, W1 


Opp. Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regents Pk. Stns 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
ICLUDED WELBFCK 9907 


SLIM Xé WEEKS—OR 


MONEY REFUNDED 


Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to 

take internally no exercises, no rigorous 

dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope). 
attach name and address to this advert, and 
post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand 
Parade, Brighton. 


Printed in Great Britain by THe Lewes Press (Wightman & Co. Ltd.). 
1 Dorset Buildings, 


and Publishers. 
CENtral 1555. 
New Zealand: 
News Co.. 


Practical Press Lrtp., 
Registered at the G.P.O. 
Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; 
131 Varick Street, New York, 13, N.Y 


ERB Ee 
QUALITY 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 
Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 


Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur prcductions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL co. LTD., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd. W.1 Museum 5817 (4 lines) 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Established 1925 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald Wolfit 


C.B.E., E. Guy Pertwee, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret 
Halstan and the late Marie Ault and Leon M. Lion 


INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 


in the ART of the THEATRE 
25 Erunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex Tel. Hove 33587 





for transmission by magazine post. 
for South Africa: 
. Or any branch of the 








Friars Walk, 
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All eyes are on 


\. LEICHNER * ‘FLATTER-BASE” 


the brilliant new make-up in the intriguing “ Flatter-Pack” 


Leichner “Flatter-Base” is a featherlight foundation which hides blemishes 

and gives a lovely skin surface. It is easily and simply applied, keeps the 

skin in perfect condition, remains unchanged for hours — saves constant 

“retouching”. It is ideal for sensitive skins. In two shades: Blonde and 
Brunctte ; 5/- each. 


EICHNER 


FINE COSMETICS 


These are the Powders, Rouges, Lipsticks, Eyeshadows 
and all the Creams which will make you look lovelier. 





ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 


TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 1555 (7 LINES) 
THEATRE WORID 1 DORSET BUILDINGS 
SALISBURY SQUARE 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL FLEET ST... LONE E.C.4. 


The leading illustrated review of the theatre containing many pages of beautiful 
pictures and authoritive reviews of current productions. Price 1/6 each month 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 

a 
To be sure of your copy each ‘month please delete sections (i) or (ii) of this form. 
It can then be handed to your usual newsagent or posted direct to the above 
address together with the annual subscription fee of 18/- 
(i) Please deliver ‘‘THEATRE WORLD” (1/6) to the undermentioned address 
each month until further notice. 


(ii) Please post “THEATRE WORLD” regularly each month to the under- 
mentioned address. 


| enclose remittance of 18/- in payment for the next Twelve issues. 


POET IIE cc. ics shots ches coaceabinkevedieeessaiaet tunis er 
(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 
If you do not wish to deface Address 
this souvenir we shall be pleased 
to forward a subscription form 


Signature 











Mrs. Elton: Oh, the poor thing! 


Why did she have to go and do it? 


What's the point in doing a thing like this? 


A scene early in the play, after Hester Page has been found unconscious in the gas-filled 
room. L-R: Barbara Leake as Mrs. Elton, the landlady, Peggy Ashcroft as Hester and 
David Aylmer as Philip Welch, one of the tenants. 


“The Deep Blue Sea” 


ERENCE RATTIGAN’S latest play met 
with instantaneous success, and rightly 
so, for “ The Deep Blue Sea” is one of the 
best—if not the best—of the new plays seen 
in London in recent years. For in addition 
to revealing once again Mr. Rattigan’s 
superb technical skill, the play is enthralling 
in its subtle delineation of the inmost feel- 
ings of a woman in despair, Not for one 
instant do we lose interest in the insoluble 
problem of Hester, in whose path Fate has 
thrown a lover constitutionally incapable of 
comprehending the depth of her love. But 
for all its sombre theme and atmosphere 
of tenseness, “The Deep Blue Sea” ends on 
a note of hope, though the author offers no 
easy solution to the dilemma he presents. 


. Moiseiwitsch, 


The role of Hester is an onerous one, but 
Peggy Ashcroft rises magnificently to the 
occasion. In her interpretation Hester’s 
complex character is revealed as much in 
the silences as in the spoken word—perhaps 
more so—no mean feat indeed. The other 
members of the cast, particularly Kenneth 
More and Roland Culver in the highly con- 
trasted réles of Hester’s lover and husband, 
play a tremendous part in making this a 
play of real life and real people. Tanya 
too, with her painfully 
realistic setting, euphoniously called a 
“furnished flat,” adds greatly to the atmos- 
phere, and Frith Banbury’s production is 
firm but restrained. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 


1 





Philip: Just tell him that it’s very urgent indeed, and 
that it concerns his wife . 
After some difficulty Mr. Welch contacts Sir 
William, who agrees to come along. Mean- 
time Mrs. Elton has called in “ Dr.” Miller, 
another and rather mysterious tenant in the 
house. 


2 


Philip: Mrs. Page—it’s all 
right—everything’s all right, 
now— 


Philip Welch is joined 
by his young wife Ann 
(Ann Walford) and 
though they scarcely 
know Hester Page, both 
are upset at this unex- 
pected happening and 
eager to help. Philip 
feels he should contact 
Freddie Page, but in 
her agitation the land- 
lady blurts out that 
Freddie and Hester are 
not. married. “Mrs. 
Page's” husband is in 
fact Sir William Coll- 
yer, a celebrated judge. 


Hester: It’s very kind of you, Mrs. Elton, but I shall 
be perfectly all right alone. 


Mrs. Elton: Will you, dear? Are you sure? 

For want of another shilling in the meter 

Hester's plan to end her life has been 

defeated, but the kindly landlady is still 
worried. 








Miller: You have a_ strong 
constitution. You should live 
to a ripe old age. 


Hester: Barring accidents, of 


course. 
When Sir William arrives 
(Roland Culver, right), 
Mr. Miller (Peter Illing) 
is with Hester. He is a 
foreigner, brusque in 
manner, who will not 
allow himself to be 
called doctor. When 
Miller has gone we learn 
that Hester, a daughter 
of the vicarage, had mar- 
ried Sir William without 
love. He is kindly and 
willing to take her back. 
But it is too late, for her 
love for Freddie is all 
consuming, though it has 
brought her to the verge 
of suicide. 


Freddie: 1 say—do you know you haven't looked at me 
once since I came in? 


Freddie, feckless, attractive, 


do well, 
returns from a week-end golfing with his pals. 
He senses the strained atmosphere, but has no 


ne’er 


idea of what has just happened. (Kenneth 


More as Freddie.) 
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Freddie: Come on, now. Give me a shot of those 
gorgeous blue orbs. I haven't seen them for two 
whole days—this is me, Freddie Page. Remember? 

There is nothing Hester can say. She knows 

Freddie would not understand. He chatters 

on in his R.A.F. slang. 








Freddie: ** You'll want to know why, 
and I'd so much like to make you 
understand, because if you understood 
you might forgive.” 


By chance Freddie finds the fare- 
well letter which Hester had left 
for him on the mantelpiece 
before attempting to gas herself. 
He is bewildered and resentful 
when he realises what has hap- 
pened, and it is typical of his 
adolescent make-up that he in- 
sists on reading the letter aloud 
to his embarrassed friend, Jackie 
Jackson (Raymond Francis). 


Below: Freddie: ** Forgive my bad writing. 1 think perhaps the drug is beginning 
Hester: Hullo, Jackie. How are you? 


Hester returns during the reading of the letter. An awkward silence follows, and Jackie 
prepares to take a hasty leave. 








Miller: Um afraid I have some work to do. Freddie: Work? What sort of work? Curing people’s love 
problems? Miller: No. Sending out the list of starting prices for the St. Leger. 


When Miller looks in, Freddie, still smarting under the knowledge that the ex-doctor is 
aware of Hester’s action, is scarcely polite. 


Collyer: You believe in affinities? 


Hester: 1 believe it was fated that Freddie 
and I should meet. 


Collyer: As it’s turned out, a pretty evil 
fate. 


Hester: lf there are good affinities, there 
must be evil ones, too, I suppose. 


Sir William calls for the picture 

Hester has promised him, and tries 

to fathom the mystery of Hester’s 

passionate attachment for a young 

man she herself knows to be 
inadequate. 





Above left 
Hester: What's the job 


Freddie: Yes I suppose I must tell you. 


Later that evening Freddie returns to tell 

Hester he has accepted a job abroad as test 

pilot. His manner is odd and restrained, 

and he confesses finally that he intends to 
go alone. 


Above: Hester: But you can’t break a promise like 
that, Freddie. You can’t. Come back just for our 
dinner, Freddie. I won't ‘irgue, I swear, and then 
if you want to go away afterwards. 

Though life with Freddie has brought Hester 

to breaking point, the news that he intends 

to go away at once for good, brings desola- 
tion. She pleads with him frantically. 


Mrs. Elton: 1 can’t understand how he could go and 
do a thing like that—leaving you alone tonight after 
what happened 

Mrs. Elton finds Hester alone and _ heart- 

broken, 











Hester: Thank you, Doctor. 


Miller: Uve asked you before not to call me that. 


Mr. Miller gives Hester some sleeping 
tablets. One can see he is concerned for 
her and understands her state of mind. 


Right Hester: Um sorry for that melodramatic 
gesture, but I’ve got to detain you for a moment 
or two, I'm afraid. 

Freddie sends Philip Welch back to the flat 

to collect some of his things. This rather 

pompous young man is out of his depth 
when Hester demands to know Freddie's 
whereabouts. 


Above: Collyer: Why else do you suppose I married you? 
Did you have so much to oiler me? 

Sir William calls again that evening to plead 

with Hester to come back to him. Hester, who 

has a deepening regard for him, knows too well 

how wrong it would be, and tries to make him 

see that there can be no retracing of her steps. 














Hester: How can anyone live with- 
out hope? 


Miller: Quite easily. To live with- 
out hope can mean to live with- 
out despair. 


Freddie does not return, and 
Hester, in the depths of des- 
pair, prepares to end her life 
again, But she is prevented 
by Miller, the man whose 
life also once lay in ruins. 
In a dramatic scene he 
pleads with her to live on. 
It is his own struggle over 
again. For him there had 
come the compensation of 
giving voluntary help to 
those stricken with infantile 
paralysis. For Hester there 
could be consolation in her 
talent as an artist. 


Freddie: 1 on'ty wish I knew what 
the hell | was going to do with- 
out you. Goodbye, Hes. 


The weak and _ vacillating 
Freddie could not, after all, 
keep to his purpose. He 
returns, but Hester has won 
her victory. She steels her- 
self to say a final goodbye 
and when Freddie has gone, 
she puts a match to the gas 
fire as the curtain falls. 








TRANGELY~ enough, though is 
generally agreed that The Deep Blue 
Sea at the Duchess Theatre is the best play 
Terence Rattigan has written to date and 
that, as the heroine, Peggy Ashcroft is giving 
one of the most magnetic performances of 
her illustrious career, she did not fall in 
love with the part at first sight. 

When Miss Ashcroft’s telephone rang one 
morning with Terence Rattigan at the other 
end she was delighted to learn that he 
wanted her to appear in a new play he had 
written. She promptly accepted his invita- 
tion to lunch in order to hear more about 
it and receive a copy of the script. Miss 


Whispers from 
the Wings by Looker-On 


Ashcroft had never appeared in a Rattigan 
play and as she dressed she visualised one 
of the author’s sparkling comedies, as a 
complete contrast to the grim atmosphere 
of Edward, My Son and The Heiress, in 
which she played for so long in the West 
End. 

Over lunch she heard more about The 
Deep Blue Sea, the title chosen for this new 
play, and soon discovered it was anything 
but a light comedy. Mr. Rattigan was 
anxious for her to play Hester Collyer, a 
young woman who deserted her husband to 
fall unhappily in love with an ex-test-pilot, 
incapable of an intensity of passion to match 
her own. No longer able to endure the 
misery of such an existence in a somewhat 
sordid furnished flat in Notting Hill Gate, 
Hester attempts suicide. The play, in a 
nutshell, is a masterly analysis of the young 
woman’s obsession for a man who would 
appear to be unworthy of her. 

Miss Ashcroft was dismayed to be given 
so serious a play after setting her heart upon 
a light comedy from the pen that was 
responsible for Love in Idleness. She 
admired The Deep Blue Sea enormously 
when she read the script, feeling that it was 
unquestionably the author’s finest work, but 
she lost patience with Hester when she tried 
to imagine herself ir the young woman’s 
situations. At first siie fought against play- 
ing the part, but later, with some reluctance, 
she agreed to accept it, and by the end of 
rehearsals felt in complete sympathy with 
Hester, eventually becoming her ardent 
champion, with answers for anyone who 
dared to criticise her actions. 


Peggy Ashcroft as Hester 


Though there is little comic relief in this 
tense play, it has become a popular success 
with something like a year’s run ahead, 
mainly tecause it is a play of pity rather 
than a tragedy and the ending, with its note 
of hope, is not totally unhappy. The Deep 
Blue Sea grips us because the characters are 
so truthfully drawn. Everyone has met 
someone like poor frustrated Hester, her 
understanding husband and her irresponsible 
lover. We may be impatient with their 
weaknesses, but they are all likeable people 
and the play has a general appeal because 
audiences like to like characters. 

Mr. Rattigan’s play has something of the 
quality of a thriller. From the very moment 
the curtain rises discovering Hester Collyer 
lying in front of the gas-fire in her attempt 
to commit suicide, the audience is eager to 
know what happens next and as the author 
is a master craftsman he tells a good story 
without appearing to contrive any unconvinc- 
ing situations. He hands the stage completely 
to Miss Ashcroft on several occasions during 
the evening, when all alone she holds us in 
tense expectation, relying upon her face to 
convey the content of her mind. In conse- 
quence, when the final curtain falls, some 
five hundred people leave the little Duchess 
Theatre every night, having been enthralled 
by a performance guaranteed to haunt their 


memory for many a year to come. 
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